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During the first week of January, 
Arts and Sciences Dean Richard 
McCarty and Engineering Dean 
Charles Westgate sent a joint memo 
to all department chairs in both 
schools advising against the use of 
undergraduate teaching assistants 
(TAs) in undergraduate classes. 

The memo was sent out just two 
months after a News-Letter article 
investigated the use of undergradu- 
ate TAs at Hopkins. 

Neither Dean McCarty nor Dean 
Westgate were available for comment 
on the memo, but Associate Dean for 
Academic Affairs in the School of 
Engineering Timothy Barbari said 
that the memo advises professors 
against using undergraduate TAs in 
positions where they are responsible 
for assigning grades. 

“The hope is that the different de- 


~partments will try to minimize the 
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Deans advise against undergraduate TAs 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 


evaluation done by undergraduates,” 
Barbari said. 

The memo does not advise against 
the use of undergraduate assistants in 
teaching or laboratory settings, where 
TAs serve in a tutorial, rather than an 
evaluatory, role. 

“Placing undergraduates in a tu- 
torial role does not lead to conflicts of 
interest,” Barbari said. 

The Deans have also recom- 
mended that undergraduates com- 


‘plete a training program similar to 


that required of graduate student TAs 
in order to learn the skills necessary 
to assist in an undergraduate course. 

On the whole, department heads 
appear undisturbed by the deans’ sug- 
gestions. David Draper, head of the 
chemistry department, said that his 
department “rarely uses TAs any- 
where but in labs” and that the memo 
acknowledges the utility of under- 
graduate TAs in laboratory settings. 

Head of the electrical and com- 
puter engineering department 


Frederic Davidson does not predict 
large changes either. He rarely uses 
undergraduate TAs, mainly because 
of the concern of potential conflicts 
of interest. However, he says that on 
occasions when there have been 
shortages of graduate student assis- 
tants, he has utilized undergraduate 
TAs without any problems. 

Student Council has also been at- 
tending to the question of whether 
undergraduate students should be 
given positions as TAs. Senior class 
vice-president Bob Mittendorff chairs 
the Council’s Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee. At the first Student Council 
meeting of the spring semester, 
Mittendorff proposed a resolution 
that would ban undergraduate TAs 
and establish standardized and man- 
datory training for existing under- 
graduate TAs. 

Mittendorff says that he wrote the 
proposal after members of the Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee brought to 
his attention that a significant num- 


ber of Hopkins students were un- 
happy with being taught by under- 
graduate students. Following Coun- 
cil policy, the committee then 
circulated a survey throughout the 
Homewood campus, and with these 
results, decided to draft a resolution 
to present to the entire Council. 
The committee’s resolution did 
not pass, but the proposal was re- 
drafted and resubmitted at the sub- 
sequent meeting. The second pro- 
posal, which passed unanimously in 
Council, retains the clause requiring 
undergraduate TAs to undergo for- 
mal training, but does not ban un- 
dergraduates from positions as TAs. 
The training program for under- 
graduates will be modeled on the pro- 
gram already utilized to train gradu- 
ate students for TA appointments. 
The focuses of the program will be 
conflict of interest issues, sexual ha- 
rassment and academic ethics. Like 
both Dean McCarty and Dean 
Continued on Page A5 





Taiwanese ambassador Stephen 
Chen spoke to a large audience in 


- Mudd Hall last Thursday in the sec- 
- ond installment of the Foreign Af- 
; ee Symposium slecture series, “Su- 


“perpower or Supercop? America’s 
Bags to the New World Order.” 
~Russian ambassador Yuli Vorontsov 
-was also scheduled to speak, but due 
to illness sent an embassy advisor in- 


- . “stead. 


- Chen addressed several issues of 
- “joint Taiwanese- -U,S. interest, includ- 


* -ing an assessment of the fragile state 


~ -of Asia’s “Tiger” economies. Thai- 
- -Jand, Indonesia, and South Korea 
~ have all been plagued by plunging 
“currencies inrecentmonths, but Chen 
-was proud to report that “we have 
- “been very fortunate; we have been the 
- -least affected.” 

- He accredited Taiwanese eco- 


-- “nomic stability to the country’s well- 


- ‘organized banking system and rela- 
- tively high level of domestic capital 


- investment. 
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“We don’t rely on foreign funds,” 
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-- Babich spoke on behalf of Russian Ambassador Yuli Voronstov. 
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~BY WAQAR HASIB 
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said Chen, comparing Taiwan’s 
economy to other nations that have 
seen their foreign currency reserves 
wither to the brink of nonexistence. 

Given the current volatility in East 
Asia, Chen urged the U.S. to con- 
tinue its strong relationship with the 
reliable Taiwanese market. Taiwan is 
the U.S.’ second largest trading part- 
ner in Asia, and seventh largest glo- 
bally. “My government places great 
emphasis on maintaining mutually 
beneficial and cooperative commer- 
cial relations with the United States,” 
he said, pointing out that since 1979, 
Taiwanese trade with the U.S. has 
grown consistently every year. 

Chen also hoped for improved re- 
lations with the U.S. in the political 
sphere. Taiwan, also known as the 
Republic of China, declared itself in- 
dependent from the mainland 
People’s Republic of China in 1947, 
but the United Nations has never ac- 
knowledged it as a sovereign entity. 
The United States has not held off 
icial diplomatic communications 
with the island nation since 1979. 
Diplomatic protocol demands that 
his office in Washington be labeled 
the “Taipei Economic and Cultural 
Office,” instead of being referred to 
as the Taiwanese Embassy. Chen nev- 
ertheless praised the United States 
for its unofficial support and said that 
the “horizon is broad and bright for 
expanding cooperation that will ben- 
efit both our peoples in the future.” 

In particular, Chen spoke about 
Taiwan’s commitment to democracy 
as a basis for stronger relations with 
the United States. He spoke proudly 


of his country’s democratically 


elected legislature, its liberal and vo- 
cal press and its justice system firmly 
rooted in the protection of civil rights, 
arguing that his government was the 
rightful representative of the Chinese 
people, 


Continued on Page AS 





Half Shekel seeks unity 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


A postering campaign aimed at 
unifying the Jewish community is in 
full swing on the Hopkins campus. 
Beginning on February 5, posters 
showing a circle divided into-blue 
and black accompanied by the words, 
“Who cares?” began to appear on 
campus. These were followed by new 
posters two weeks later which an- 
swered, “Because everyone counts.” 

The posters are part of a nation- 
wide effort, titled the Half-Shekel 
Campaign, to bring together Jewish 
students ofall denominations. Tables 
have been set up around campus to 
answer students’ questions about the 
campaign and to explain the goals of 
the program. 

Interested students are encour- 
aged to buy a program pin for $1. 
Besides raising funds for philan- 
thropic causes, the pins are a matter 
of visibility. They “say here is some- 


thing to make sure I count,” said 
sophomore Larry Brooks. 
Brooks and senior Laura 


Zarembskiare coordinating the cam- 
paign at Hopkins. They have been 
aided by Jonathan Goldman, from 
Hillel of Greater Baltimore. 

The Half-Shekel Campaign began 
last year at the University of Michi- 
gan, where approximately 2,000 par- 
ticipated. It is sponsored by the 
United Jewish Appeal, a national or- 
ganization. 

In order to make Hopkins a cam- 
paign campus, the program’s coor- 
dinators had to submit an applica- 
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Mudd Hall played host to Con- 
gressman Robert Ehrlich (R-Mary- 
land) and Pakistani Ambassador Riaz 
Khokhar Wednesday night in the 
third session of the 1998 Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium on the United States’ 
role in the “New World Order.” 

Khokhar praised the United States 


tion requesting the university as a 
site for the drive. 50 schools applied 
and nine were chosen, according to 
Brooks. 

The image on the posters symbol- 
izes the half-shekel, a unit of money 
which adult Jewish males paid in an- 
cient times to the temple in Jerusa- 
lem. 

The money raised through sale of 
the pins willbe used to support chari- 
ties in Baltimore and worldwide. 

Collecting money is not the whole 
focus of the campign, however. It is 
meant to foster community activism 
as well as a sense of a Jewish commu- 
nity itself. 

“This is a first step towards build- 
inga Jewish community on campus,” 
Brooks said. 

Over 150 people have already 
taken part by purchasing pins, a fact 
which makes Brooks optimistic. 
“We've had a good response,” he ex- 
plained. “We’re having a good time.” 
He added that organizers hope that 
100 percent of the Jewish community 
eventually will participate. 

The Half Shekel Campaign also 
includes social events. A “thank-you 
event” is being planned for later in 
the semester, for example. Those 
wearing Half-Shekel pins will be al- 
lowed to attend free. 

While the program is meant to 
unify Jewish students, it has inter- 
ested some others as well. “Non-Jews 
are getting into the campaign too, 
which is great,” Brooks said. 

And why do the posters exhibit 
such short and mysterious messages? 
“It’s great marketing,” Brooks said. 


PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER STAFE 
Robert Ehrlich lectured on foreign policy this past Wednesday. 


for its commitment to global de- 
mocratization and the protection of 
human rights, but accused the State 
Department of being “discrimina- 
tory” towards Pakistan, particularly 
when dealing with issues of com- 
bined Indian-Pakistani interest. He 
pointed out that Pakistaniscurrently 
barred from purchasing many types 
of American-made weapons, while 
ae defense ant ie il con- 
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Dr. Cornel West was part of Black History Month this past Wednesday. 


West packs Shriver at 
MLK convocation 


BY DANIEL CUTHBERT 
News-Letter Staff 


The keynote speaker of this year’s 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Convocation 
was Dr. Cornel West, Professor of 
Afro-American Studies and Philoso- 
phy of Religion at Harvard, andnoted 
as one of the most vocal speakers in 
the country today on race relations. 

Dr. West’s speech dealt with the 
paradoxicalissue ofrace in the United 
States, focussing on the work of Dr. 
King asa noted figure, but noting that 
“we do notcometo put Martin Luther 
King on some pedestal and to bow to 
him as some icon...to stand back and 
see grand he was...” but rather to “look 
at ourselves and ask how we measure 
up.” King was one figure in “a wave in 
an ocean,” of people approaching the 
“darkness” of society, said West, was 
obsessed with the notion of evil. 

King addressed evil through the 
construct of race—and attempted to 
give to a modern nation-state, 
founded in the concept of innocence, 
a notion of history so that it could 
come to terms with this Darkness. 

“Can we have a more complex or- 
der of history,” West asked, noting 
the “courageous virtuousness” of 
George Washington giving up his 
command to allow for the smooth 
transfer of power within the democ- 
racy, juxtaposed with the fact that 
Washington was a slaveholder—as 
were nearly all signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“Martin Luther King knew White 
Supremacy was a serpent wrapped 
around the legs of the table which the 
Declaration of Independence was 
signed on!” And that race was not an 
“additive” to the history of the State, 
but rather an intricate component 
thereof, “that haunted it in 1776, and 
so much so in 1861 that it pulled the 
nation apart.” With Reconstruction, 
West continued, it appeared that the 


Congressman, Ambassador discuss politics 


tinue unfettered. As an example, he 
referred to the stalled purchase of 28 
F-16 aircraft by the Pakistani Air 
Force. “Either the planes should be 
released, or our money, over $600 
million, should be returned.” 

Khokhar also branded the U.S.’ 
nuclear non-proliferation policy as 
“inconsistent.” There exists, he said, 
a “basic assymetery” between In- 
dian and Pakistani strategic objec- 
tives—an assymetry that the United 
States has not acknowledged. 

“India seeks nuclear and missile 
capabilities to achieve its goal of 
being a great power. Pakistan must 
respond with a credible, minimum 
deterence policy. But in doing so, 
Pakistan hasdisplayed considerable 
restraint,” the ambassador was 
quick to point out. Pakistan has 
never tested a nuclear device, unlike 
neighboring India, which conducted 
its first experiment in 1974, 

At least one member of the 
Hopkins community had a vested 
interest in Khokhar’s lecture, Saba 
Syed (’00), one of two Kashmiri stu- 
dents at Homewood, organized a 
demonstration with Amnesty Inter- 
national outside Mudd Hall to pro- 
test India’s pitistn saa of 


‘| 


nation was on the path to the creation 
ofa true multi-racial democracy, but 


’ that within twelve years of the end of 


the Civil War this notion was dead. 

“The Confederacy had lost the war; 
White Supremacy had won the 
peace,” and the next seventy-one 
years witnessed a “crystallization of 
Jim and Jane Crowlaws,” which, when 
legally repealed, lived on as de facto 
racism, “Jim and Jane Crow, Jr.” West 
then noted the doubts that King had 
addressed, as to whether his actions 
were good, or whether he was at- 
tempting to “integrate the Black 
movementintoa burning house” and 
that “maybe America was sicker than 

I [King] thought it was. But, West 
continued that King never lived to 
see the change that America under- 
went in the early seventies, when the 
market slowdown led to a “restruc- 
turing of the global economy” along 
lines of market value into which, West 
stated, nonmarket values—such as. 
love—played less and less of a role. ~ 

Christening the current young 
generation as “Generation Expecta- 
tions,” West stated that today’s youth 
is “up against something I was net up 
against. Because I grew up ina neigh- 
borhood, not a ‘hood....there was 
care, compassion, [and] love.” Not- 
ing the decline of trust, West cited 
that 43% of Black men say that there 
is no. best friend to which they can 
turn to in trust, and that the status 
quo is a different community from 
the onein which King, and West him- 
self, grew up in. “It was a different 
world, not hedonism...and individu- 
alism run amok...in which there is no 
alternative [to the notion of a market 
driven society]” leading to a spiritual 
emptiness. 

West then noted that even reli- 
gion has fallen victim to the market 
culture, and that it has become more 
“entertainment, stimulation...putting 
on a show rather than taking a risk.” 


Continued on Page A5 
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her home territory. Jammu-Kashmir- 
was occupied by India after British” 

decolonization in 1947, and has since 
been claimed both by Pakistan and- 
India. Khokhar and Syed both urged 
the United States to devote more at~- 
tention to resolving the 51 year-old 
crisis, “The United States must stand- 
up for its principles of supporting 
democracy and freedom,” said the- 
ambassador. “They apply to- 
Kashmiris as much as they apply to. 


people under alien aggression any~ 


where’ else in the world.” oo 
Khokhar closed his speech by urg-" 
ing Americans to avoid “demonizing 
Islam.” He said the links between the 
two cultures “matter more today than — 
ever before,” adding that Harvard _ 
professor Samuel Huntington’s 


much-heralded article, “The Clashof 


Civilizations,” must not become a 
“self-fulfilling prophecy.” wets 
Congressman Ehrlich tooka more’ 
domestic approach in his lecture, an 
amining in detail how the U.S. 
ernment makes foreign polic de 
sions. Speaking for the second fine". 
in as many weeks at Homewood, he 
chastisedthecurrent administration’s, 
attitude towards forei 
Facibece. on : 
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Panel blames lax 
law enforcement 





































BY ROBERT WIELAARD 
Associated Press 


BRUSSELS, Belgium— Lax law 
enforcement allowed the key suspect 
in a deadly child-sex ring, and crimi- 
nals across Belgium, to operate un- 
hindered, a parliamentary panel said 
Tuesday. 

The report rejected accusations 
that Marc Dutroux—accused of kill- 
ing four girls while on parole for pre- 
vious child-sex convictions—andhis 
accomplices enjoyed systematic pro- 
tection from police and justice offi- 
cials. 

But the panel’s main conclusion 
indicated that the probe into 
Dutroux’s activities was so inept that 
it effectively offered him “indirect 
protection.” 

Also on Tuesday, in response to a 
criticism of Belgium’s police that has 
mounted since the child-sex ring was 
uncovered in 1996, Premier Jean-Luc 
Dehaene announced that an agree- 
ment has been made to create a new 
national police force However, hesays 
that cities will be left free to manage 
local forces. 

Despitea number of cluesand tips, 
an investigation failed to link Dutroux 
tothe kidnappings anda police search 
of his home did not find two 8-year- 
old girls held prisoner in his base- 
ment. 

The two girls later starved to death 
in a basement cell after Dutroux was 
arrested for car theft. 


Protest lands Cuban doctor in jail CNN blocks others 
from Iraq session 


BY JOHN RICE 
Associated Press 


GUIRA DE MELENA, Cuba— Dr. 
Nelson Mujica says he never actively 
supported or opposed Cuba’s com- 
munist government—not until mid- 
1992, when he urged voters to abstain 
from what he considered rubber- 
stamp elections. 

He and eight friends formed the 
Cajio Group, named after alegendary 
local Indian chief. They passed out 
leaflets urging people to ignore up- 
coming elections in Guira de Melena, 
a town of 40,000 surrounded by sugar 
cane fields 25 miles south of Havana. 

Then, in May 1993, police knocked 
at Mujica’s door. That started a four- 
year, eight-month journey through 
the Cuban prison system that ended 
Friday witha pardon granted to honor 
Pope John Paul II’s January visit to 
Cuba. 

Mujica, a physician who special- 
ized in stomach ailments, returned to 
his hometown, where old tractors 
rumble down the streets, shedding 
chunks of red soil. He says he was 
never physically tortured, never 
beaten. He apparently was treated 
much like the common criminals 
jailed with him. 

His wife, Norka, a hematologist, 
said she was not harassed and that 
neighbors proved remarkably gener- 
ous during her husband’s imprison- 
ment. 

But Mujica paid a heavy cost for 
his brief anti-election campaign. 

The thin, exhausted, somewhat 
nervous 44-year-old spoke on Mon- 


day about his ordeal, from the early 
days at Havana’s Villa Marista, a po- 
lice center for political crimes. 

“We did not know what the time 
was,” he said, because there was no 
natural light, no clock. His family was 
permitted to visit for no more than 10 
to 15 minutes a week. 

After two months, he was trans- 
ferred to the Avocado Prison in Ha- 
vana Province. He stayed there for 
three years, including during his 
trial. 

Mujica said he was charged with 
distributing “enemy propaganda,” 
and later the offense was escalated 
to “rebellion.” 

He was sentenced to 10 years. 

Cuban officials insist the govern- 
ment does not punish citizens for 
speaking their mind. “No measures 
are taken for thinking differently,” 
Foreign Minister Roberto Robaina 
said this week. 

But according to the government, 
those who organize into dissident 
groups often are backed by U.S.-based 
organizations trying to overthrowthe 
Cuban government. Therefore, they 
violate national security laws. 

In prison, Mujica said he shared 
concrete-block cells with between 30 
and 50 men, sleeping on stacked metal 
cots witha mattress inaroomas small 
as 13-by-20 feet. 

Breakfast was sugared water or 
wheat cereal and occasionally coffee. 
Forlunchand dinner, rice, sometimes 
starchy yucca and cabbage soup. 

For an hour each day, Mujica was 
allowed into a yard for sun—a privi- 
lege some other political prisoners 


who were held at stricter facilities say 
they were denied. 

Mujica spent his final year at the 
Calderon Prison, several miles from 
Guira de Melena, where conditions 
were similar. He passed his time “with 
a lot of reading, some exercise and 
conversation.” Friends and relatives 
brought medical books, novels, 
“whatever there was.” 

John Paul’s visit was a big event at 
the prison, Mujica said. Officials let 
him and most other inmates watch 
the papal Masses on television, in the 
prison dining room. 

A nominal Catholic when impris- 
oned, Mujica said his faith grew be- 
hind bars, aided by a visiting priest. 

Shortly after rising at 5:30 a.m. 
Friday for the daily inmate count, 
rumors of an impending release 
swept the prison. Soon, a guard 
came for Mujica, who said he was 
surprised at how quickly he was re- 
leased after John Paul’s visit. 

“Twas told to collect my things. I 
was going to be moved from the 
prison,” he said. Walking free from 
the prison gates was “tremendous.” 

Juan Miguel Perez, another Cajio 
Group member serving 10 years for 
rebellion also was released. A friend 
of Perez drove the two men into town 
together in his pickup. “Within sec- 
onds, there was acrowdin the street,” 
Perez’ son, Juan Jr., said. 

Both Mujica and Perez say they 
plan to return to their jobs. “Work 
would help mea little to ease my ten- 
sion,” Mujica said. 

But a return to political protest? 
“T haven’t thought about that.” 


Remote North Carolina region is a hideaway 


for racist and anti-Semitic extremist groups 
Authorities search for Eric Robert Rudolph, suspect in abortion clinic bombings 


BY ALLEN G. BREED 
Associated Press 


ANDREWS, N.C.— A few miles 
outside town, about a half-mile up a 
_ __ dirt and gravel road,,is a; mountain. . 
top retreat called Northpoint, where 
the waters of Sniders Creek rush over 
moss-covered rocks beneath the 
shade of rhododendrons and firs. 

This peaceful place has been the 
site of a fortified compound that has 
produced a stream of racist and anti- 
Semitic dogma for 20 years. 

And it is in this remote and rug- 
ged area near the Great Smoky 
Mountains that authorities have been 
searching for Eric Robert Rudolph, 
the suspect in the nation’s first fatal 
abortion clinic bombing. 

Federal agents have scoured the 
hills around Andrews and nearby 
Murphy, where Randolph lived, af- 
ter an off-duty police officer was 
killed and a nurse was seriously hurt 
in the Jan. 29 bombing at a Birming- 
ham, Ala., clinic. ; 

The day after the bombing, 
Rudolph—a 31-year-old ex-soldier 
and survivalist who once argued ina 
high school essay that the Holocaust 
was a hoax—bought some raisins, 
nuts and trail mix and vanished into 
the hills of Cherokee County. 

Situated where North Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee meet, Chero- 
kee County is popular with 


whitewater rafting enthusiasts, hunt- 
ers, rock climbers and others who 
enjoy the outdoors. 

Extremists are probably attracted 
to the area for the same reasons: rela- 
tive isolation, lots of privacy and a 
low cost of living, said Monroe 
Gilmour, founder of Western North 
Carolinians For An End To Institu- 
tional Bigotry. 

“It is a place you can hide and do 
paramilitary training,” said the Black 
Mountain resident. “It’s more of a 
base, a place to raise a family.” 

It is also nearly 100 percent white, 
and a place where someone with ex- 
treme views would fit right in. 

About 10 miles up the highway 
from Murphy is the home of the late 
Nord Davis Jr.,a notorious racist who 
led an extremist Christian and para- 
military group called Northpoint 
Tactical Teams. 

Locals have heard rumors of a 
bunker stocked with weapons on his 
200-acre property, an idyllic setting 
from which Davis published anti- 
Semitic and antihomosexual litera- 
ture. Once an IBM executive from 
Massachusetts, Davis died in Sep- 
tember of cancer. 

The Southern Poverty Law Cen- 
ter in Montgomery, Ala., which 
monitors militia activities and hate 
groups, says it has strong evidence 
that Rudolph was a follower of Davis 
and an adherent of the white su- 


premacist religion called Christian 
Identity. 

Ben Davis, the dead leader’s son, 
told The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
last week that he did not know 


Rudolph and would turn him in ifhe _ 


saw him.on his property. 
But officials fear there are others 


in this land of thick forest and dark» 


hollows who would help him hide. 





“Tt is a place you can 
hide... It's more of a 


place to raise a family.” 
—MONROE GILMOUR 


They could include followers of 
the late Ben Klassen, a former Florida 
legislator who set up his racist, anti- 
Semitic Church of The Creator in 
tiny Otto, near the Georgia state line. 

One ofhis followers was convicted 
of killing a black sailor in 1991, and 
two soldiers influenced by Klassen’s 
writings were convicted of killing a 
black couple in Fayetteville in 1995. 
Klassen died in 1993. 

The CAUSE Foundation—which 
is described by the Southern Poverty 
Law Center as a hate group—also 
moved to Black Mountain from 
Houston in 1992. 

And there are plenty of locals who 


share a distrust of the government 
with separatist movements that have 
sprung up around the country, from 
Texas to Montana. 

In the nearby town of Franklin, a 


group, called Our One Supreme 


Court holds occasional sessions to 
order government agencies or offi- 
cials to correct perceived wrongs. 

One member, Robert Plimpton 
of Waynesville, was among a group 
of property-rights advocates who op- 
posed the Clinton Administration’s 
plan last year to designate the French 
Broad River as an American Heri- 
tage River. 

“Tous, it’s the beginning ofa fed- 

eral land grab,” he said at the meet- 
ing. 
Plimpton added that “The plan 
for one world is quite obviously to 
take over the control of the prop- 
erty.” 
A group called The Army of God 
has claimed responsibility for the 
Birmingham bombing, as wellas last 
year’s bombing of an abortion clinic 
and a gay nightclub in Atlanta. 

The Cherokee Scout, Murphy’s 
weekly newspaper, recently received 
a letter that said, “Be Advised: The 
Army of God is more than one.” 

Lanny Mason, who ownsa Chris- 
tian bookstore in Murphy, said the 
area is getting a “bad rap” because of 
some outsiders who have set up shop 
in western North Carolina. 





Hopkins professor 
studies infants 


Peter Jusczyk, Professor of Psy- 
chology, recently coauthored a paper 
with Elizabeth A Hohne, a psycholo- 
gist at AT&T Labs, explaining how 
infants learn the sounds of different 
words. Past findings have shown that 
infants memorize and recognize fre- 
quently heard words. _ 

Jusczyk’s study consisted of play- 

ing recorded children’s stories mul- 
tiple times to a group of infants. He 
then replayed a recorded list of the 
most frequently occurring words, and 
alist of other words. Jusczyk reports 
that the infants looked directly at the 
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pay full tuition at American univer- 
sities are concerned that with finan- 
cial problems at home, they will not 
be able to afford to return to school. 
Additionally, there is a pressure on 
many students to return to their na- 
tive countries in order to help sup- 
port their families in this time of in- 
stability. 

Asia’s economic crisis presents a 
problem to universities, as well, be- 
cause a significant segment of their 
student bodies are made up of inter- 
national students. Failure to keep 
these students could present an eco- 
nomic blow to the schools. 


JHU collaborates with 


Singapore's gov't 


The JHU School of Medicine has 
agreement with 
Singapore’s government calling for 
collaborative research and medical 










cet, cardiova disease and other 
physical problems. 





Improvements in 


local Baltimore 
neighborhood 


Community leaders have come 
together in an effort to improve the 
Mount Vernon area. Called “Mount 
Vernon 2002,” the program is led by 
six of the area’s cultural institutions, 
including the Peabody Institute and 
the Walter’s Art Gallery. 

A total of about 120 people met at 
the first meeting, where presentations 
were given introducing the institu- 
tions. This movement comes on the 
heels of last year’s creation of the 
Mount Vernon Cultural District... 


‘ 
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JHU education 
program utilized 


New Jersey appellate court judge 
Michael Patrick King has suggested 
that the state spend $2.4 billion to 
improve state schools in the state’s 28 
poorest school districts. 

King has shown support for the 
“whole-school” approach, and in-. 
cludes praise for the Johns Hopkins 
University program “Success for All,” 
which is already in use at several New 
Jersey schools. The program empha- 
sizes reading in kindergarten through 
the third grade. It also helps students 
with personal, as well as academic, 


problems. 









BY SONYA ROSS 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON— CNN is 
blocking the other. TV networks 
from broadcasting live on Wednes- 
day froma town hall meeting where 
President Clinton’s foreign policy 
team will take questions on the 
standoff with Iraq. 

Making ABC’s pique known, 
spokeswoman Su-Lin Cheng said, 
“If the administration’s goal is to 
talk to the American people, then 
perhaps CNN’s restrictions may 
slightly defeat that purpose.” She 
said ABC didn’t expect the meeting 
“to be particularly newsworthy.” 
However, thenetworkis sending Ted 
Koppel to Columbus, Ohio, to do 
interviews and will air them on 
Nightline late Wednesday—or ear- 
lier, if hot news comes out of it. 

The White House, apparently 
noting the TV-watching habits of 
Saddam Hussein, approached CNN 
abouttelevising the session, in which 
Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright, Defense Secretary William 
Cohen and National Security Ad- 
viser Sandy Berger will field ques- 
tions. CNN agreed but insisted it be 
an exclusive CNN event. 

“We cannot be just a vehicle for 
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the administration,” said Frank 


Sesno, CNN’s Washington bureay 
chief. “They approached us, but we 
made clear that, for editorial pur- 
poses, this had to be a CNN event.” 

That meant the other networks 
wouldbelimited to broadcasting two 
minutes of footage, credited to CNN, 
The White House sought to smooth 
things by making Albright, Cohen 
and Berger available for interviews 
afterward. . 

Fox will air its own interviews, 
said Kim Hume, Fox’s Washington 
bureau chief. 

“Tf the news value is there in the 
press availability, there’s no reason 
to use the CNN feed,” Hume said, 
“It is an open question whether we 


would use CNN material anyway if . 


we're not allowed to be in there.” 
CBS declined comment through 
a spokeswoman. Messages seeking 


comment from NBC were not im- “ 


mediately returned. 
White House spokesman Mike 


McCurry said the White House ap- * 
proached CNN because ofits global | 


audience. 
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The fact that Saddam and other * 
Iraqi leaders are known to watch © 


CNN “was certainly an element but | 
not the only reason” the cable news 


network was chosen, McCurry said. * 
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Students get down to business 





STACEY 


NEWS-LETTER STAFI 


ROSENKRANZ 


Hopkins alumni advise current students on their paths to success. 


BY DMITRI VARMAZIS 


News-Letter Staff 


Various business leaders and en- 
trepreneurs converged on the 
Homewood campus on Tuesday 
night for a Career Symposium spon- 
sored by the Second Decade Society 
and the Office of Career Planning and 
Development. 

Listening attentively to the panel 
of Hopkins alumni were various stu- 
dents of different classes and majors 
with a shared interest in the field of 
international business. 

The first panelist to speak to the 
crowd was Peter Iacono, Senior V.P. 
for Sales, Strategy and Planning at 
Columbia Tristar International TV. 
He related his background and expe- 
riences to the students. 

“T didn’t really have a career path. 
People sometimes fall into things and 
luck and chance help them end up 
where they are,” Iacono said. 

Iacono’s “meandering” career 
path landed him a position in sales/ 
distribution, which he enjoys because 
itallows him to market “fun products 
in fun places.” 

He added to interested students 
that “there’s definitely an evolution 
on the distributien- side going-on. 
Wereseeingavertical integration on 
the television side... a localization of 
international products, and the cre- 
ation of local production units.” 

“People'tend to get started in this 
business in one of three ways; enter- 
ing the field after business school, or 
through’ either a research or a mar- 
keting capacity,” he concluded. 

Robert Luftglass, Senior Manager 


of MCI Communications Corpora- 
tion, also added his insights. 


“I never woke up one 
morning and said I 
wanted to be a partner 


at a consulting firm.” 
—STUART GAVURIN 


He supported Iacono’s statement 
about meandering career routes, 
drawing on his own experience of 
starting out as an engineer and later 
moving into marketing. 

“In this field, you’re basically a 
liaison, working to match whata cus- 
tomer like an Internet Service Com- 
pany wants with what’s out on the 
market. There’s a lot of back and 
forth involved.” 

James Steindecker, President of 
Dragon Trading Inc., followed up on 
Luftglass. 

With offices in China and New 
York, Dragon Trading acts as a link 
between US importers/exporters and 
Chinese manufacturing companies. 

When: asked about:-how he ‘got 
started, Steindecker cited his. eight 


years of sales and marketing at a Chi- 


nese company straight out of 
Hopkins, emphasizing that he spent 
several months out of every year in 
China, gaining valuable experience 
dealing with Chinese commerce and 
the Chinese people. 

He also noted that interested stu- 
dents should contact the US-China 


Business Councilin Washington, DC 
for more information, and that the 
most opportunities in Asia are con- 
centrated in Hong Kong and 
Singapore. 

Nina Esaki, Director of Human 
Resources at Biomatrix Inc., the next 
speaker, discussed the role of the 
Human Resources Department in 
modern business. 

“We basically concentrate on staff- 
ing concerns at companies and in as- 
sessing what’s necessary training and 
capacity-wise,” Esaki said. 

“People have different work skills 
and work styles... when a company 
like Biomatrix enters a business tran- 
sition where work picks up fast, 
people sometimes need assistance in 
adapting to the change.” 

Finally, Stuart Gavurin, a partner 
at Ernest & Young, headed up the 
panel. 

His company is known primarily 
for accounting, but forty percent of 
their income is derived from tax con- 
sulting (helping corporations deter- 
mine what to do with their savings in 
order to be on best terms tax base- 
wise). 

“I specialize in determining un- 
derlying business needs— techno- 
logical infrastructure, data structures, 
platforms, operating systems, etc. I 
go to clients and help them deter- 
mine what kind of brick-and-mortar 
technological base they need.” 
Gavurin commented on job skills he’s 
looking for. 

“We do need well-skilled people. 
Understanding [Lotus] Notes three 
years ago got you some money, but 
knowing Java today gets you more 
money,” he said. 

He also supported previous state- 
ments that his career path was never 
highly directed. 

“I never woke up one morning 
and said I wanted to bea partner at a 
consulting firm. I made the decision 
over time because I like technology, 
wanted toimpact business, and didn’t 
want to be an engineer... this path 
suited me,” he said. 

All the panelists mulled over the 
importance of business school. Nina 
Esaki emphasized that if you want to 
go to business school, to focus on the 
top ten and determine beforehand 
what youre interested in. 

Conversely, Steindecker never felt 
the need to attend because the oppor- 
tunity cost was too high and “I felt the 
on-the-job experience I was gaining 
was too important to lose.” 

Finally, Luftglass commented on 
his regret at not being initially fo- 
cused when he went for an advanced 
engineering degree. 

“The best advice I can give is to 
know what you really want to do and 
to go for with.” 





Film festival planned for April 


Film and Media Studies to host independent films and videos 


News-Letter Staff 


Independent videos from around 
the world will come to Hopkins be- 
tween April 16 and 19 for the Johns 
Hopkins Film Festival. 

Hosted by the Johns Hopkins Film 
and Media Studies Program, the 
festival’s “goal is to bring films and 
videos from around the world to the 
Homewoodcampusandto help bring 
“big event’ film festival back to Balti- 
more,” according to a press release. 

A reception and Baltimore pre- 
miere in Shriver Hall will kick off the 
four-day event. 

Additional films will be shown in 
three different venues located close 
to each other. 

The festival will coincide with 
Spring Fair. 

All screenings will take place in 
Shriver Hall—home to the largest 





Cancun $42 
Montego Bay $429 
Negrit $489 

Key West $649 


screening facility in the state—as well 
as at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and in the Donovan Room, locatedin 
Gilman Hall. 

The Johns Hopkins Film Festival 
will include documentaries, short 


films and full-length feature films. 
There will be between 9 and 11 pro- 
grams. 

Inaddition, aspecial guest speaker 
is expected to visit and share a retro- 
spective of his or her work. 


bombshell 


a modern boutique 
for men and women 


Grant will use VA 
Techs Smart Road 


Blacksburgs Smart 
Road to surpass 
other highways in 
use of technology 


BY BRIAN COLLIGAN 
The Collegiate Times (Virginia 
Tech) 


Blacksburg, VA.— Blacksburg’s 
Smart Road will be the most techno- 
logically advanced highway in 
America, and with a recently-an- 
nounced $2.6 million grant, it may 
help produce smarter driving tech- 
nology. 

Virginia Tech’s Center for Trans- 
portation Research was awarded the 
grant Friday by Virginia Rep. Rick 
Boucher. 

The research is designed to deter- 
mine the usefulness ofheadlights that 
use both halogen and ultravioletlights 
toilluminate the road and reflect road 
markers. 

The grant will be used to test new 
headlights and fluorescent paint that 
may improve a driver’s vision. The 
new lights use two bulbs to produce 
light that scientists hope will improve 
a driver’s visibility on dark, foggy or 
rainy nights. 

Researchers in Sweden have con- 
ducted similar tests, concluding vi- 
sion isimproved by nearly 30 percent 
by using the ultraviolet lights. 

The lights—similar to “black 
lights” —emit light not visible to the 
human eye, but illuminate phospho- 
rus material, making it glow bright 
white. 

Researchers believe that the lights 
will not only illuminate markings bet- 
ter, but pedestrians as well. 

Because of phosphorus material 
in detergents, clothing will appear to 
glow in the experimental lights, even 
for a few moments after the lights 
have moved off the clothing. 

Though most road signs are cur- 
rently marked with material that re- 
sists the effects of B spectrum ultra- 
violetlight — the type oflight emitted 
by the sun — these lights use A spec- 
trum light that, according to CTR, is 
“largely” safe. 

The CTRhopes they will be able to 
strike the “largely” from that assess- 
ment following the research, using 
the program to determine adverse 
effects, ifany, of wide-spread use of A 
spectrum ultraviolet lights on high- 
ways. 


The Smart Road is a 
5.7 mile stretch of 


road. 





The Federal Highway Adminis- 


tration has awarded the grant for the 

three-and-a-half year program. 
That group is building the Smart 

Road in association with the Virginia 


Department of Transportation and 
the CTR to provide a technologically 
advanced research location for high- 
way safety and vehicle development 
programs. 

The grant isa combination of $1.8 
million for testing and research and 
$800,000 in equipment for the tests. 
It is the largest sum for a one-time 
program received by the project. 

Though the CTR received a $5 
million award over five years as a 
Research Center of Excellence anda 
grant for the Smart Road, this award 
was the most significant fora research 
project, said Aaron Schroeder, policy 
analyst for the CTR. 

The headlights will be provided 
by Ford Motor Company and reflec- 
tive materials used on the road sur- 
face and signs will be provided by 3M 
Company, Day-Glo Color Corpora- 
tion and Carsonite International. 

The study will not be conducted 
by the CTR and Tech alone. 

The Virginia Department of 
Transportation and researchers from 
the University of lowa and the Mor- 
gan State University Center for 
Transportation Studies. 





“The transportation 
bill (that provides the 
grant) has been 
embargoed for some 
time now. We hope it ts 
announced sooner 


rather than later.” 
—SCHROEDER 


The CTR is one of the three Intel- 
ligent Transportation Systems Re- 
search Centers of Excellence in the 
country, a designation held by cen- 
ters at Tech, the University of Michi- 
gan and Texas A&M. 

The grant that is awarded to RCE 
areas is renewed every five years, a 
decision that willbe renewed shortly. 

”The transportation bill (that pro- 
vides the grant) has been embargoed 
for some time now,” Schroeder said. 
“We hope it is announced sooner 
rather than later.” 

The decision will be made in favor 
of an organization backed with cor- 
porate support. 

The new project, with its exten- 
sive corporate aid, may help in that 
decision. 

The Smart Road is a 5.7 mile 
stretch of road connecting 
Blacksburg to I-81. 

In addition to the convenience of 
instant access to the interstate for 
commuters, the road will beequipped 
with towers to produce snow, rain 
and ice, as well as variable lighting to 
create the effect of night driving. 

The first mile of the road is sched- 
uled to be completed in the summer 
when the research will begin. 
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Tuition rises 


4.5 percent 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


Undergraduates attending 
Hopkins during the 1998-99 aca- 
demic year will pay $980 more than 
they do currently. 


tew 
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A 4.5 percent tuition increase ~ 
will raise this year’s tuition of ~ 


$21,700 to $22,680. 


The increase represents thelow- ~* 


est tuition hike since the 1989-90 
academic year. 

The announcement comes as a 
result of a February 10 meeting of 
the board of trustees. 

Although the university had 
originally planned atleast two more 


years of 5 percent increases, con- © 


cerns about the true cost of a pri- 
vate college education led them to 
scale back the increases, according 
to Dennis O’Shea of the Johns 


Hopkins Office of News and Com- ~ 


munications. 


“The president, the deans, and ° 


the trustees all have been concerned 
about the increasing net cost of an 


education and its impact on stu- * 


dents and their families,” he said. 
At the meeting, Provost Steven 
Knapp pointed out that the net cost 


was a matter of concern to many, ~ 


according to a press release. 


“We are taking a number of *” 


steps to reduce the burden on stu- 
dents and their families,” he said. 

Other efforts to lighten the bur- 
den on those paying for a college 
education include increased finan- 
cial aid and a loan program geared 
towards middle income families. 

The loan program, called The 
Homewood Select Loan Program, 
aims to present students with a 
competitive interest rate. 

College students will not have to 
begin paying back their loans until 
they leave the university, but inter- 
est will accrue during their years at 
Hopkins. 

The program, still in the plan- 
ning stages, attempts to help those 


families who are not generally eli- ~ 


gible for financial aid but who feel 
they need help with funding a 
Hopkins education. 

Balancing lower tuition in- 


creases with increased financial'aid ‘*’ 


requires the unviersity to find other 


sources of funding. Methods for °' 


doing so are being explored butare ° 


still tentative. 
“The deans are still working on 
their budgets, so we’re not able to ° 


say precisely [how],” O’Shea said. » 
However, O’Shea added that ‘ 


more funding is being solicited 
from various donors and that it will 


be a main focus of the Johns < 


Hopkins Initiative, the university’s 
$900 million campaign. 

Other students, including all 
doctoral candidates, will experi- 


ence the 4.5 percentincrease as well. * 


ee 


Students entering the School of “ 


Medicine o pursue M.D.’s will pay 


$25, 800 next year, up five percent ” 


from this year’s tuition. 


Students are locked into a con- ~ 


stant rate for the four years they 
attend the School of Medicine. 


Summer Sesstovs 


Our campus is located in the heart of the nation’s capital, 
just a few blocks from the White House and the World Bank. 


Summer Programs 


Offering over 500 courses from May through August 


High School Programs 
Young Women’s Leadership Program 


International Programs 


International Human Rights Law at Oxford 


Tropical Marine Ecology, Bahamas 


International Environmental Policy Management and Global 


Marketing, Australia 


International Business and Tourism Studies, Costa Rica 


Education and Culture, Vietnam 


Media and International Affairs, London and Belfast 
Paleo-anthropology Field Program, China 


International Relations, Budapest 


| Programs in Washington, D.C. 


Women’s Entrepreneurship Program 
Summer TESOL Institute 

Field Study in Historical Archaeology 
Museums and the Public: Exhibiting Culture 
Infant Intervention Summer Institute 


includes 

air/transters/iotel 
FARES ARE ROUND TRIP, DO NOT INCLUDE TAXES, 
RESTRICTIONS APPLY. 
Travel 
~ | CIEE: Council on International 
a Educational Exchange ’ é 
- - Johns Hopkins University 
- 1 Inside the Book Center 
: t 3400 North Charles St. 







1704 Thames St. 
Fells Point Waterfront 
(410) 276-8881 
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For more information: 


call 202.994.6360 * e-mail sumprogs@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu 
web www.gwu.edu/~specprog/ 


j GW is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 
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2:00 a.m.-3400 Blk N Charles St. 
own subject took the front 
he victim’s 795 Honda. 
p.m.-700 Blk Homestead St. 
nplainant returned home and saw 
a male carrying along metal pole exit- 
ing her building. She found the door 
; tment pried open. 
n.-3300 Blk Guilford Ave. 
vn suspect pried open window, 
entered and took cordless phone, 60 












EDs, 13" TV, VCR, credit cards, and 
éheckbook. Total value $1580. 
*5:45 p.m.-3300 Blk Greenmount 


Ave. An unknown subject took a cel- 
tular phone anda fountain pen off the 
counter top in a book store. 

°6:30 pimi-2590-Blk N Calvert/St. 
Person(s) unknown broke the pas- 
Senger window of the victim’s vehicle, 


entered and took a CD player and 
CDs valued at $700. 

5 

{ February 7 

? +12:00a.m.-600 Blk Parkwyrth Ave. 
‘Unknown suspect took victim’s ve- 
hhicle. 

# = +5:00 a.m.-200 Blk W 28th St. An 
unknown male entered the 
3 inant’s businessand shoplifted 





Valentine’s Day card valued at $6.29. 
-5:30 a.m.-700 Blk E 36th St. 
son(s) unknown attempted to re- 
nove the victim’s ’89 Pontiac. 
-7:49 a.m.-3200 Blk Greenmount 
sAve. An unknown male, armed witha 
inife, robbed the victim of his wallet 
mand contents valued at $15. 

3 -12:00 p.m.-300 Blk Ilchester Ave. 
3Unknown person broke into 
<omplainant’s °97 Honda and took 
roperty valued at $400. 
$ °4:10p.m.-2600 Blk Hampden Ave. 
Person(s) unknown entered the 
{victim’s home through an unlocked 
kitchen window and took assorted 
clothing valued at $272. 
} +7:30 p.m.-3400 Blk Greenway. 
{Unknown suspectremoved two Mary- 
Jand license plates froma 1991 Toyota 
jwhile it was parked in front of the 
complainant's residence. 
i} °8:45 p.m.-3500 Blk N Calvert St. 
Jnknown suspect broke window of 
1995 Ford and took one Motorola car 
iphone, valued at $100. 

*10:30 p.m.-2600 Blk N Howard St. 

pencne unknown broke the rear 


= 
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assenger’s window of the victim’s 
ehicle, entered and took electronic 
items valued at $306. 
*11:59 p.m.-3100 Blk Greenmount 
ve. Person(s) unknown unlawfully 
“entered the fire station and took a 
ager, wallet, and contents valued at 
85. 


February 8 
+12:30 a.m.-4200 Blk Roland Ave. 
erson(s) unknown removed the 
ictim’s 794 Nissan. 
+6:00 a.m.-300 Blk E 29th St. Un- 
own suspect broke into victim’s 
ehicle and took property valued at 
330. 
+12:00 p.m.-3400 Blk University PI. 
ale broke right rear window of ’98 
aturn and took “The Club” vehicle 
dantitheft device while not in use. 
+12:00 p.m.-3500 Blk N Charles St. 








‘Unknown suspect broke right rear 


indow of vehicle and took one spare 
tire from the back seat. 

_+12:30 p.m.-3500 Blk Chestnut Ave. 
Person unknown forced open rear 
door to dwelling. Unknown if any- 
‘ing was taken at this time. 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


Newton 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-3911] 
467-9755 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2273 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-3121 
516-3538 


516-3089 
516-5702 
516-5692 
916-5894 
516-5631 


*5:00 p.m.-3400 Blk Greenway. 
One front MD tag was taken by un- 
known suspect(s) from a 94 Ford. 

7:30 p.m.-3400 Blk Greenway. 
Unknown suspect(s) removed prop- 
erty from an 85 Ford. 


February 9 

*12:00 a.m.-3400 Blk Greenway. 
Unknown suspect removed the tag 
off of the complainant’s vehicle. 

*2:00 a.m.-200 Blk E. 30th St. Un- 
known suspect forced locked win- 
dow open, entered the apartment and 
took property. 

*8:30.a.m.-2700 Blk Maryland Ave. 
Unknown suspect kicked in front 
door, entered, and ransacked pre- 
mises. Took VCR and 3-$100 bills. . 

10:30 p.m.-3400 N Charles St. 
Unknown suspect took the rear tag 
off the victim’s Toyota without per- 
mission. 

°5:40 p.m.-2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Male entered store, took and 
concealed 1 bottle “Mad Dog 20/20” 
and tried to exit without paying. 

-6:00 p.m.-3400 Blk Greenway. An 
unknown suspect took the rear MD 
tag off the victim’s ’95 Ford. 

*6:45 p.m.-300 BIkE Lorraine Ave. 
Suspects broke out the complainant’s 
money box and removed change and 
then fled the scene. 

*8:15 p.m.-3200 Blk N Charles St. 
Unknown suspect pried open door, 
entered, and took a CD player, an- 
swering machine, VCR, telephone, 
cassette/radio, and wallet. Total value 
was $855. 


February 10 
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*9:55.a.m.-700 Blk W 40th St. Un- 
known suspect pushed the victim into 
car and snatched purse. Property re- 
covered. 

*3:15 p.m.-700 Blk W University 
PW. Unknown suspects broke the 
complainant’s west side door and 
took property. 

*5:10 p.m. 700 Blk W 40th St. Sus- 
pects arrested after they attempted to 
shoplift from a grocery store. 

*6:00 p.m.-3100 Blk St Paul St. An 
unknown subject took the rear tag off 
the victim’s 88 Pontiac without per- 
mission. 

*9:20 p.m.-3300 Blk Elm Ave. Un- 
known male suspect armed with un- 
known caliber handgun approached 
victim-from rear ally and took $40 in 
‘cash. © 

*10:30 p.m.-2600 Blk St. Paul St. 
Person(s) unknown broke window 


_to a ’91 Ford and entered it, taking 


property valued at $150. 

10:30 p.m.-600 Blk E 34th St. 
Person(s) unknown broke out pas- 
senger side window to an 86 Honda 
and took property. 


February 11 

*7:00 a.m.-2700 Blk Reese St. Un- 
known suspect entered property and 
took currency totaling $40. 

*9:50 a.m.-700 Blk E 36th St. 
Person(s) unknown entered home by 
a window, taking property valued at 
$900. ; 

11:45 a.m.-400 Blk E 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect entered business 
and took property valued at $16.45/ 

*12:30 p.m.-2900 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect broke into victim’s 
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voting procedure 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


The first business of the February 
18 Student Council meeting was the 
approval of the minutes from the 
February 4 and February 11 meet- 
ings. 

Teddy Chao, chair of the 
Homewood Student Affairs Com- 
mittee spoke of the enormous suc- 
cess of the Used Booksale. The event 
had a profit of $75. Bob Mittendorff, 
Chair of the Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee said that as of tonight’s meet- 
ing, the proposal for the Physics BS 
degree had gone to the Academic 
Council, and is now awaiting ap- 
proval. Ron Mendelow, spoke on 
behalf of the Board of Elections, in 
announcing changes in voting pro- 
cedures, and mentioned stricter rules 
for candidates. 

Sophomore class President Zack 
Packannounced that representatives 
from Taco Bell are working on reno- 
vations to be made to the Snack Bar, 
in preparation for thissummer’scon- 
struction on it. He stressed that the 
aims of the renovations are to change 
as little as possible of the current 
structure of the Snack Bar. 

Kara Wiard, the freshman class 
Vice-President, announced plans for 
a Spring Formal. She spoke of a 
Freshman Talent Showscheduled for 
March 7. The organizers are still ac- 
cepting entries for the show. 


1ewood community area crime report, February 


property and took property valued at 
$425. 

*1:00 p.m.-800 Blk W University 
PW. Person(s) unknown broke 
kitchen window and entered home, 
taking property valued at $190. 

*3:00 p.m.-3900 Blk Cloverhill Rd. 
Unknown suspect removed from 
victim’s mail box oneletter with photo 
inside, value unknown, and fled the 
scene. 

*6:10 p.m.-2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Four known female juvenile sus- 
pects removed various clothing, food, 
stationary, and cosmetics valued at 
$73.60. Property was recovered. 

*7:05 p.m.-2800 Blk Greenmount 


Ave. Known arrested male suspect , 
removed from display two packages | homeandtook MagnavoxCD player, 















The new business of the meeting 
included changes made to the 
present responsibilities ofthe COLA 
Committee. The proposed changes 
include dividing the COLA appoint- 
ments into External and Internal 
Committees. University administra- 
tion will now have joint selection 
power with COLA over financially 
independent committees such as 
Orientation chairs, and CultureFest 
chairs. COLA will have sole nomina- 
tion power over those committees 
which are still under direct financial 
and administrative oversight by the 
Student Council. These changes will 
be adopted as referendum text for 
the March 2 and 3 Student Council 
elections. 

Schernecke also proposed a new 
award. The Emerging Leader Award 
will serve to recognize “those stu- 
dents who have shown significant 
progress and development in lead- 
ership activities at Hopkins.” It will 
notbe in direct competition with the 
SEALS (Student Excellence and 
Leadership Service Award), and stu- 
dents may win both. Steps will be 
taken by the Deans to begin the pro- 
cess of setting up the Award. There 
will be a formal recognition cer- 
emony for Emerging Leaders in 
April. The Emerging Leader Award 
shall be administered by a new Ex- 
ternal University Committee. 

The Council then discussed a 
Budget Protocol Proposal. 


of cashew nuts and one can of Spam 
lunch meat, and failed to pay. 

°7:55 p.m.-2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect used complainant’s Na- 
tions Bank Visa check card. 

*9:35 p.m.-2700 Blk Mathews St. 
Unknown female suspect approached 
victim, stabbed victim in lower back, 
left leg, and left eye, then fled the 
scene. 


February 12 

*8:50 a.m.-100 Blk W University 
PW. Unknown suspect broke into 
victim’s apartment and took prop- 
erty valued at $770. 

*10:30a.m.-3400 Blk Old York Rd. 
Unknownsuspect broke into victim’s 


CONFUSED ABOUT HOUSING FOR 
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COME TO THE ROOM SELECTION 
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ON FEBRUARY 26th, 7:00PM in the 
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20/20 med 
producer 
visits LSU. 


BY KEVIN BLANCHARD 
The Reveille 


Baton Rouge, LA.—Despite her’ 
many accomplishments and awardg' 
the medical producer of ABC New» 
20/20 still gets funny looks from 
people because of her skin color. 

Callie Crossley, who is an Aff.’ 
can-American, said often when her 
crew is at a shoot, people will ap- 
proach the male cameramen, assum- 
ing they are in charge. ; 

“It’s funny to me it still happens, 
People can’t let go of that. They're 
just not expecting it,” Crossley said, 

Crossley won several awards for 
her workon ABC’s “Blackand White 
in America” and produceda segment 
of the critically acclaimed PBS series 
“Byes on the Prize: 1954-1965,” She 
has worked for 20/20 for ten years, 

Crossley is on campus this week 
as a Heitsman Speaker, sponsored 
by the Manship School of Mass Com- 
munication, giving lectures and 
speaking to classes about howto im- 
prove journalism skills. 

Crossley’s main focus, she said, 
will be to teach students what they 
need to know to survive in the job 
market. 

“The theme is preparedness. How 


to approach a story,” she said. 
TV, and VCR. 


*12:00. p.m.-4300 Blk York Rd. 
Unknown suspect broke into victim's 
storage area and took property val- 
ued at $1000. 

*2:00 p.m.-3100 Blk Barclay St. 
Unknown suspect stole 12 comic 
books from the complainant’s porch 
after they were delivered by the postal 
carrier. j 

*5:20 p.m.-3200 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect threatened victim with 
a knife for cigarettes. Suspect was ar 
rested. 

*5:30 p.m.-400 Blk Merryman La. 
Suspect broke window and took 
victim’s cassette player valued at $50. 

*6:47 p.m.-1100 Blk W 4lst St. 


Suspect took property from store +» 
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Continued from Page Al 
Please respect our moral author- 


ity asa popular based democracy,” he 
appealed, adding that Taiwan’s long- 
term goal was to “successfully estab- 
lish and maintain the first democratic 
Chinese government in 5000 years of 
history.” 


Chen spoke extensively about the 


rift in relations with mainland China, 
declaring that Taiwan was commit- 
ted toa “one-China policy under prin- 
ciples of freedom, prosperity, and 
justice.” 


He warned that the PRC has 


tried unsuccessfully to “corner us, 
club us, and suffocate us,” but that 
Taiwan was armed and ready to 


defend itself in case of a military 
attack. 

He thanked the United States 
for its military support during 
Taiwan’s 1996 elections, when the 
PRC conducted missile drills just 
a few miles off the Taiwanese 
coast. President Clinton re- 
sponded quickly by moving two 





U.S. naval aircraft carriers into 
the South China Sea, and the cri- 
sis subsided. 

Despite hostilities with the PRC, 
though, Chen reiterated that Taiwan’s 
intentions were wholly peaceful. 

“We don’t want to see the collapse 
of the mainland. We want to see a 
peaceful transformation to democ- 
racy.” 

On that note, he was optimistic 
about recent developments in 
China, especially regarding the 
PRC’s gradual shift from a com- 
mand economy to a free market.” 
There are good signs that they are 
now reforming their economy. 

An improved economy means 
the life of the people will improve, 
and when the life of the people 
improves, we believe they will 
start to ask for more democracy. 

“We ask only for reliable support 
for our own just cause,” he said. 

Nikolai Babich spoke on behalf of 

Russian ambassador Yuli Vorontsov, 
who cancelled due to an attack of 


Defense policies on 
agendas for speakers 


Continued from Page Al 

“We need an executive interested 
in foreign affairs,” said Ehrlich, who 
has served in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives since 1994. “‘It’s the 
economy, stupid’ wasanice campaign 
phrase... buta coherent foreign policy 
is required.” 

In particular, he denounced the 
post-Cold War transformation of the 
military into a global police force. 

“We’re not cops, and we’re not 
nation-builders,” he saidin reference 
to the ongoing mission in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. “That’s what the U.N. 
is for. The U.S. military should be 
used for military purposes only.” 

Ehrlich argued that expanding the 
defense agenda to include humani- 
tarian and police force missions, such 
as those in Somalia and Haiti, diluted 
the overall effectiveness of the U.S. 


military. Those missions may initially 


enjoy popular support, but as soonas 
the U.S. suffers human casualties, the 
“tides of popularity” change. Hecited 
the massacre of 18 American soldiers 
in Mogadishu in 1993 and the ensu- 
ing withdrawal of American troops 





lar support. 

“The military is not a social ex- 
periment. It is not, and nor should it 
be. We need to come to grips with 
what it means to be a soldier in this 
country.” He suggested limiting mili- 
tary operations to more traditional 
objectives, suchas the 1996 air strikes 
against Serbian artillery and weapons 
outposts that ultimately led to a re- 
gional cease-fire. 

Ehrlich also spoke about the atti- 
tudes ofhis generation, the post-Viet- 
nam generation, in making foreign 
policy decisions. He said the most 
important lesson ofthe Vietnam War 
was that the government “must tell 
the American people why and under 
what circumstances American forces 
will be utilized before those forces are 
in harm’s way.” 

He commended the President 
for articulating the “rules of en- 
gagement” of the current Middle 
East crisis in a nationally televised 
speech Tuesday afternoon, but 
added that Clinton needed to 
elaborate on what would be con- 
sidered a successful military mis- 
sion in Iraq. 


Upper level courses in 
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West packs Shriver _ | Undergrad 


Chen makes his way to Hopkins 


high blood pressure a few hours be- 
fore his appearance. Babich, the Rus- 
sian embassy’s senior councilor for 
European affairs, spoke about 
Russia’s post-communist vision of 
global politics. Despite internal po- 
litical turmoil and economic stagna- 
tion, Babich warned, “Don’t countus 
out. We’restillin, and we will be back, 
as a major actor in international rela- 
tions.” 

Babich spoke primarily of his 
country’s opposition to NATO ex- 
pansion. 

“We consider NATO to bea very 
important military and political in- 
stitution,’ he conceded, “and we are 
ready to cooperate with NATO in 
every field. But we don’t want 
NATO to become the centerpiece,” 
of post-Cold War European politi- 
cal affairs. 

He suggested that role would be 
better suited to a more neutral in- 
stitution, such as the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. 





Continued from Page Al 
The nation cannot “leapfrog over [its] 
history and become color-blind so 
quickly” West said, noting that to ig- 
nore a person’s race is nota solution, 
butan avoidance of the situation, and 
that the solution proposed by Martin 
Luther King was the Christian notion 
of a person as a unique, distinct indi- 
vidual transformed into a moral spiri- 
tual courage to fight for justice. 

To reincarnated public institu- 
tions—suchas Public housing, trans- 
portation and schools—which are 
now cause for flight; and to simulta- 
neously reincarnate the sense of Pub- 
lic discussion in the nation before “the 
ultimate logic of the market culture, 
the gangster culture,” the weak tak- 
ing from the poor, becomes a total 
reality. 

“Does America have what it 
takes?” West said in closing, “I’m not 
an optimist about America...[the 
record of] history is not good.] But I 
am a prisoner of Hope.” And then 
West quoted a saying of his 








grandmother’s 
God is in and around you, you ought 
to leave a little heaven behind.’ Mar- 
tin Luther King left a little heaven 
behind, the question is what will you 
leave behind?...I’ll go down fighting.” 

After his speech, the auditorium 
rose ina storm of applause that lasted 
over five minutes. West then took 
some questions before the program 
was closed by a Benediction from 
Tapan Kantof Interfaith Council, who 
recited a letter from the Hindu Swami 
Jyotirmayananda— “every situation 
in life has a divine purpose in ever 
changing conditions...pray for per- 
sonality that flows out in the service 
of God and humanity.” 

Dr. West’s speech was preceded 
by the performance of the JHU Gos- 
pel Choir. Student speakers included 
Kasadrah Baynes, Chair of Black His- 
tory Month ‘98; Cherokee Dunkley 
President of the BSU; and José 
Santana President of OLE; each of 
who gave their perspective of Dr. 


Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “Dream.” 











Stanford students protest Nike 


BY BERRA YAZAR 
The Stanford Daily (Stanford U.) 


STANFORD, Calif.—Students 
distributed provocative fliers in pro- 
test of Nike on Friday at the Liberal 
Arts Career and Internship Fair. Yeta 
cordial conversation was all that en- 
sued between the protesters and Nike 
representatives. 

Nike declined to make an official 
statement on their complaints but 
distributed informational pamphlets 
explaining Nike’s policy. The dem- 
onstrators were protesting the 
company’s alleged mistreatment of 
employees in Southeast Asia. 

Assoc. Drama Prof. Rush Rehm, 
who organized the dozen protesters, 
accused Nike’s public relations de- 
partment of glossing over the issues. 
“They spend a lot of money looking 
slick,” Rehm said. 

Rehm added that Nike can afford 
to pay Tiger Woods millions to wear 
a Nike hat, yet the company pays 
many workers a bare minimum wage. 

Three Stanford College Republi- 
cans were on-site in counterprotest 
of the protesters. 

“We decided to make signs and 
launchacounterprotest in support of 
Nike and what we believe are fair and 








You asked for them, we scheduled them: 


Biology: Introduction to Physiology (June 1 - July 27) 
Biochemistry Lab 
Cell Biology Lab 


| History: The American Civil War and Reconstruction 
Stately Homes and Gracious Living 

Soviet and Post-Soviet History 
Music and Identity in the American Experience 


even generous practices,” said junior 
Ryan Parks, president of the College 
Republicans. 

Parks’ group had signs that read 
“Nike Saves Lives” and “Amnesty 
International Starves Children.” 

“Surveys that say workers are dis- 
gruntled and unsatisfied have been 
shown to be faulty, since they did not 
take a scientific random sampling of 
workers and asked leading questions 
at the end of the work day,” Parks 
said. 

“Nike provides over 500,000 jobs 
worldwide,” he added. “When Nike 
enters a nation to manufacture prod- 
ucts, the wages increase and the poy- 
erty level decreases.” 

According to a Noy, 22 article in 
The New York Times, over 450,000 
Southeast Asian workers, many of 
them teenage girls, are reportedly paid 
$1.60 a day. In addition, according to 
an internal study recently leaked bya 
disgruntled Nike employee, the work- 
ers ina Ho Chi Minh City factory are 
exposed to dangerous levels of car- 
cinogens. 

Nike was ready for the accusations 
with a pamphlet titled, “Nike Now - 
Informed Consumer Update.” Ac- 
cording to this pamphlet, “Nike was 
the first company to have its Code of 


Conduct monitored by an indepen- 
dent third party, the international 
accounting firm Ernst & Young. 

“When factories can’t live up to 
[Nike’s] Code of Conduct, as in the 
case with four Indonesian subcon- 
tractors, Nike terminates their con- 
tract,” the pamphlet said. 

“There is an enormous difference 
between what is officially represented 
and the facts,” Rehm argued. “This 
type of protest is going on in many 
places across the nation, even in col- 
leges with larger athletics departments 
than Stanford.” 

According to student protester Jill 
Shenker, a junior, the group is asking 
Stanford to terminate its contract with 
Nike or negotiate until the company 
can guarantee a living wage for its 
workers without forced overtime, as 
well as provide a healthy work envi- 
ronment, an end to worker harass- 
ment and the right for all its workers 
to join free, independent unions. 

None of the student protesters has 
had direct contact with workers. 

But Darlene Damm, a senior who 
spoke to workers during an intern- 
ship with the World Bank in Jakarta 
last summer, said, “Nike jobs are bet- 
ter than no job at all. A lot of the 
people were appreciative.“ 
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Network Imaging Corporation, located in Herndon, VA, 


is an international developer of software products that 
address state-of-the-art multimedia imaging 
and computer output to laser disk. 


Network Imaging has entered a new era of 


aggressive growth and is looking for talented 
Computer Science graduates in many 
career areas. We will be interviewing 


on your campus Monday, 


March 9, 1998. 
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TAs on the 
way out 


Continued from Page Al 


Westgate, Mittendorff stresses the 
concern of potential conflicts of in- 
terest, which he defines as situations 
in which a TA’s “friendship or frater- 
nity or sorority interests” could in- 
terfere with ethical behavior in the 
classroom. 

Student Council members’ opin- 
ions on undergraduate TAs varies. 
Chika Hayashi, senior class secretary 
and treasurer, says that it is impos- 
sible to make any general statements 
about undergraduate assistants, and 
that too little quantitative evidence 
has been gathered to justify banning 
undergraduate TAs altogether. In 
many cases, Hayashi feels that under- 
graduate TAs are an asset to students 
because “undergraduates have taken 
the classes that they are teaching and 
are familiar with them, while gradu- 
ate students have often come from 
other schools andare not familiar with 
Hopkins classes.” 

On the other hand, Mittendorff 
explained that his concerns about al- 
lowing undergraduates to become 
TAs are the “serious potentials for 
unfair grading,” worsened by the 
“higher potential for undergraduate 
TAs to be less mature” than graduate 
assistants.Mittendorff added that 
while graduate students need to learn 
to teach because many of them will go 
on to be professors, the purposes of 
hiring undergraduate TAs are the 
“prestige and money” that accom- 
pany the job. 

However, Parag Parekh, vice presi- 
dent for administration, feels that 
Hopkins should support the use of 
undergraduate TAs because working 
asa TA gives undergraduates the “op- 
portunity to experience working 
closely with someone to help them.” 
This experience, Parekh says, isa part 
of education that reaches beyond the 
student’s course work. 

Mittendorff plans to continue sur- 
veying students to gather more quan- 
titative evidence on the benefits and 
disadvantages of using undergradu- 
ate TAs. Depending on his findings, 
he says that he may propose another 
resolution banning undergraduate 
TAs in the next several months. 
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As a member of the Network Imaging team, you will have the opportunity to 
advance your skill set, while working with the latest technologies. Network Imaging 
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Arts and Sciences Summer Session 


_TermI: June 1 - July 3 
Term II: July 6 - August 7 


For complete course listings of Arts and Sciences courses, 
visit the Web Site <www.jhu.edu/ ~ sumprog > 

iI or stop by the Office of Summer Programs, 230 Mergenthaler Hall 
pat fo 410-516-4548 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 





Error while cloning sheep? 


Geneticist admits “remote possibility” of experimental error 


The Associated Press 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.(AP)—The 
Scottish scientist credited with suc- 
cessfully cloning a sheep last year has 
admitted he may have made a proce- 
dural mistake and will try it again 
with other animals. 

“There is a remote possibility that 
the cell came froma fetus rather than 
from the adult,” Ian Wilmut said 
Monday before speaking ata genetics 
forum atthe University of Louisville. 

That detail would be critical be- 
cause scientists have been able to 
clone mammals from fetal cells for 
two decades. When Wilmut made 
public the results of his research, he 
said he had cloned the sheep, named 
Dolly, using genetic material taken 
from the cell of an adult sheep that 
had died three years earlier. 

No other scientists have been able 
to duplicate Wilmut’s procedure, 
which has created doubt within the 
scientific community. Wilmut said, 
however, that he thinks someone will 
do so within a year. 

Ina letter published last month in 
the journal Science, a critic said that a 
fetal cellaccidentally could have been 
used in the procedure, since the sheep 
from which the cells to clone Dolly 
were taken was pregnant. 

“Fetal cells can be present in the 
circulatory system of some animals 
during pregnancy,” Wilmut said. 

“We, and everybody else, had 





COURTESY OF IAN WILMUT 


Dolly (here with her surrogate mother) may not have been cloned after all. 


completely overlooked it,” he said. 

Wilmutsaidhe doesn’tbelieve that 
heuseda fetal cell to clone Dolly, “but 
it has to be said that there is a remote 
possibility.” 

For that reason, he said, scientific 
tests are being performed to deter- 
mine Dolly’s status; The results of the 
tests willbe reported in scientific jour- 
nals as soon as they are known. 

Wilmut also repeated his strong 
opposition to cloning humans, call- 
ing it “appalling” because it would 
result in a high number of miscar- 
riages and deaths among newborns. 
Healso said thata clone could change 


family dynamics in profound and 
unpredictable ways. 

For instance, if an infertile couple 
decided to clone the husband to pro- 
duce a son, Wilmut questioned how 
the wife might react when their prog- 
eny—"a physical copy of the person 
she fellinlovewith”—becamean adult. 

“She might be attracted to him,” 
Wilmut said. 

“On pragmatic, practical grounds, 
it just doesn’t seem sensible to think 
of having a family with these relation- 
ships,” he said. “And you have to ask 
if it is in the interest of the person 
copied.” 


Black box system for cars developed 


The Associated Press 


CHEEKTOWAGA,N.Y.(AP)—A 
“black box” system being developed 
for cars can instantly alert rescuers to 
accidents and allow them 
to speak to victims long 
before help is on the scene. 

Before they hear sirens, 
victims hear a dispatcher’s 
voice asking “Is everyoneall 
_ right?” whilerescuersassess 

_ the damage from a com- 
» mand center. 
‘  “Wecantellwhether the 
: car has been involved in a 
: head- -on crash, a side im- 
: pact or whether the car has rolled 
: over, and establish the final resting 
: position,” said Allen Blatt of Calspan 
: Advanced Technology Center, which 
is developing and testing the system 
: for the National Highway Traffic 
: Safety Administration. 

“Andifthe peopleare able to speak 

afterward, they can provide useful 

: information like how many people 

' areinthe car,” he said. “It lets [rescu- 
: ers] know what to expect.” 

The Automated Collision Notifi- 

; cation System uses Global Position- 


ing Satellites to pinpoint the location 
ofacrash. Data gathered by sensors is 
then transmitted by cell phone link to 
the 911 system whilea dispatcher tries 
to make voice contact using a speaker 





“In cases Riviere. you can’t itgett to ae 


phone or there are bad weather — 
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conditions ifs a good system.” - 


—CHIEF RICHARD DONOVAN, ERIE COUNTY 
SHERIFF’S DEPARTMENT 





phone. 

The system is being tested in rural 
areas of Erie County where accidents 
are more likely to go undetected. 

“We've had situations where 
people have been unconscious in bad 
conditions,” said Chief Richard 
Donovan of the Erie County Sheriff's 
Department. “In cases where you 
can’t get to the phone or there are bad 
weather conditions it’s a good sys- 
tem.” 

So far, about 300 cars have been 
equipped with the sensors and cell 


phones and Calspan is looking to re- 
cruit 700 more before the test period 
ends in a year or so. 

To date, two of the test cars have 
been involved in accidents. 

One was a fender- 
bender during which the 
system, correctly, did 
not deploy. 

The other car crashed 
in Chicago. 


call the sheriff's depart- 
ment as it should have 
and engineers are work- 
ing to determine the 
problem. The system 
should work out of the test area, 
wherever there is cellular telephone 
coverage, Calspan officials said. 

The system is being tested in col- 
laboration with the Erie County 
Sheriffs Department and Erie 
County Medical Center. 

Similar systems, mostly triggered 
by air bag deployment, have begun 
to appear on the market, Blatt said. 
He said this system relies on a more 
sophisticated sensor. 

Eventually, Calspan hopes to 
market the system. 





A mind is a terrible thing to waste 


his week, fair reader, it’s 
my sad duty to report on 
one of the less-spoken-of 
aspects of the Web, acrip- 
i plinghorror that can leave 
: apersonahollow shell of their former 
, self. 
That’s right. I’m talking about 
: Boggle addiction. 
Last week, I found out that one of 
' my friends is a Boggle addict. For 
: purposes of anonymity (if not for his 
sake, then for his parents’), I'll just 
. refer to him as “Little Jimmy.” 

It all started pretty innocuously 
for Little Jimmy, playing a game or 
» two of Boggle over Winter Break with 
his parents. Nothing big, he says. It 
_| was under control, he says. 

Then he got back to school, with 
‘his computer and its PPP account 
: sitting on the desk at which he used to 

‘ work. On a lark, he searched Yahoo! 


‘ for Boggle. 

Bad idea, Little Jimmy. 

Jimmy had stumbled into a den of 
sin known onlyas the “Internet Park,” 
(http://www.amo.qc.ca) which with- 


| out any shame calls itself “the most 


interesting and friendly | place to play 
word games on the net.” 
As soon as he hit the site, Little 


‘ > Jimmy took the login, and 
Sees ra al 


it “Jumble,” but no 
call ‘it, the result i is 


JOSHGREENBERG 
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dom bunch of letters. There is the 
slight hope of some sort of social con- 
tact with the other poor souls who’ve 
been snared (multiplayer games are 
played on-line in real-time), but con- 
tact is slim to none. 
Within two days, Little Jimmy was 
up to a several-hour-a-day habit. “I 
would get home, spend two hours 


yr internet P. ark Live Jumbles ~ Netsc ape 


sleeping, check my e-mail and spend 
two hours playing Jumble.” It perme- 
ated his life—“When I go to sleep, 
and my mind wanders, I think of let- 
ters in random arrangements and try 
to make words with them.” 

Lasked Little Jimmy if he thought 
he was an addict. 

“Addict? Definitely.” 

lasked him what he’d do when his 
20 free days ran out. 

“Umm... I guess I'll pay what they 
ask. I gotta play.” 





Questions, comments or testimo- 
nials to josh@jhu.edu. 
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The system did not 


Frozen embryo devel- 
ops into healthy child 


LOS ANGELES (AP)—A woman 
who forgot about an embryo she had 
frozen 7 1/2 years ago gave birth toa 
healthy baby boy from that embryo 
in what doctors called one of the 
world’s oldest newborns. 

“The fraternal twin was delivered 
by Caesarean section at 1:07 p.m. 
Mondayat Encino-Tarzana Regional 
Medical Center. He weighed 8 
pounds, 15 ounces and was 21 inches 
long,” hospital spokeswoman Kara 
Welter said. 

“The infant and mother were in 
good condition today,” Welter said. 

The parents are from the San 
Fernando Valley, but the names of 
the child, his 44-year-old mother and 
54-year-old father were withheld to 
protect their privacy, the hospital said. 

The embryo was frozen in 1989 
after the couple underwent infertility 
treatment at a different facility. 

The parents, who had a boy from 
the 1989 treatment, didn’t know there 
were leftover frozen embryos from 
that procedure. 

Last year, to their surprise, the 
couple received a letter from a labo- 
ratory asking what should be done 
with the embryos. They were in a 
freezer at California Hospital in the 
downtown area. 

They decided to have another 
child, and doctors implanted the 
embryo in the mother. 

And since the newborn was con- 
ceived on the same day but is from a 
different egg, he is actually, a twin, 
said the couple’s infertility specialist 
Dr. Michael Vermesh. 

“They are fraternal twins, born al- 
most eight years apart,” Vermesh 
said. 

Vermesh, who performed the in- 
vitro fertilization that created the 
embryo, said that the parents under- 
stood the risks involved in implant- 
ing an embryo frozen for so many 
years. 

“They area very intelligent couple. 
They understand the risks. They un- 
‘derstand the situation very well,” said 
Vermesh, head of the Centerifor Hu- 
man Reproduction in Tarzana. “They 
understand that despite all the testing 
that we performed during the preg- 
nancy, there is no complete assur- 
ance of the complete well-being of 
the baby until the baby is born.” 

Sonya Forster, aspokeswoman for 
the Centers for Human Reproduc- 
tion in Chicago, a national chain of 
infertility centers, said a search of 
medical literature indicated that the 
baby was a product of the oldest- 
known frozen embryo. 

She said another embryo was im- 
planted after five years of being fro- 
zen, but there was no indication 
whether it resulted in a live birth. 

Welter said doctors told her that if 
an older frozen embryo has been suc- 
cessfully implanted, “no one has pub- 
lished any studies and they haven’ tlet 
anybody know.” 


NASA plans defense 
against possible mi- 
crobes in Mars rock 


Rock samples that NASA plans to 
scoop up from Mars could contain 
live bacteria or viruses, and scientists 
are making elaborate plans to protect 
Earth from possible microbial Mar- 
tians. : 

Several federal agencies are work- 
ing together to design and build a 
high tech laboratory that will protect 
against a living Mars germ. 

Such a germ might pose a risk of 
disease or infection for the Earth’s 
people, plants or animals when the 
Martian samplesare returned in about 
10 years. 

“Samples from Mars should be 
considered hazardous until proven 
otherwise,” Jonathan Y. Richmond, a 
biological containment expert for the 
Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention, said Sunday at the national 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

“The risk is very small, but not 
zero,” said John D. Rummel, NASA’s 
planet protection officer. “We're ig- 
norant (about Mars) and what we’ve 
learned in biology is that when you 
are ignorant, be careful.” 

Although the site and many de- 
tails are still unknown, NASA plans 


tobuildalaboratory that would quar- — 


antine the Mars samples behind the 
same biocontainment barriers that 
scientists now use to prevent the es- 
cape of Ebola, a highly iis 
and lethal African virus. 

spree collected by: robot cr 
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on Mars would be sealed on the Mar- 
tian surface and not opened until the 
containers are placed in vaults under 
negative pressure, which permits air 
to flow in, but not out. 

Scientists would work with the 
samples with pressurized gloves and 
while wearing biological protection 
suits. 

Richmond said that bits of the 
Marssampleswouldbe placed in agar, 
a laboratory nutrient, to see if any- 
thing grows. 

Specimens would be exposed to 
tissue cultures to test for toxicity and 
for the presence of any microorgan- 
ism. 

Eventually, some of the material 
could even be injected into animals 
to see if it does harm, he said. 

NASA has done all of this before. 
The agency built a complex labora- 
tory to protect the Earth from any 
moon bugs when samples were re- 
turned during the Apollo lunar pro- 
gram. No evidence of life was ever 
found. 

But Rummel said “life is quite a bit 
more likely on Mars than on the 
moon.” 

Mars was a warm, wet place, per- 
haps with oceans, some 3.5 billion 
years ago, at a time when itis believed 
life was appearing under similar con- 
ditions on Earth. 

“There’s nothing about Mars that 
we know ofthat would have prevented 
life from evolving there in the same 
way it did on the early Earth,” 
Rummel said. 

Some Mars microbes could still be 
living, despite its present hostile en- 
vironment. 

“We are finding that organisms 
can live in far more extreme condi- 
tions than we once thought possible,” 
said Margaret S. Race, a scientist for 
the SETI institute, an organization 
that specializes in the search for ex- 
traterrestrials. 

Earth microbes have been found 
living inside rocks, in the superheated 
water of undersea volcanic vents and 
in the extreme dry and cold of the 
Antarctic. 

But Rummel, Richmond and oth- 
ers believe itis very unlikely that any 
living Mars bug could unleash an ex- 
traterrestrial plague on the Earth. 

Richmond noted that if microbial 
life does exist on Mars, it probably 
has the same genetic pattern as Earth 
life. 

He said scientists now know that 
over billions of years bits of Mars 
have landed on Earth, knocked there 
when asteroids smashed into the Red 
Planet. Bits of Earth probably have 
also landed on Mars. 

As a result, it’s possible that life 
forms on the planets would have a 
common origin. 

NASA plans to send sample col- 
lection robot landers to two different 
sites on Mars in 2001 and 2003. The 
machines would collect and store bits 
of rock, soil, ice and atmosphere. 

In 2005, another robot craft would 
be sent to one of the sites, collect the 
samples and return them to Earth by 
2008. 

The sample would amount to 
about 500 grams—just enough ma- 
terial to fill an ordinary soft drink 
can. 


Transplant of animal 
organs not accepted 
by society, patient 
says 


Science maybe ready to transplant 
animal organs into humans before 
society is ready to accept the proce- 
dure, according to a man who re- 
ceived the bone marrow ofa baboon. 

Jeffrey Getty, an AIDS patient, said 
his health improved markedly after 
he received an experimental trans- 
plant of baboon bone marrow, but he 
found that people were horrified at 
the idea. 

“We're not ready to have part hu- 
man, part animal people walking 
around,” Getty said Saturday. “There 
is some deep-seeded psychological 
barrier against it.” 

The San Francisco man, speaking 
at the national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, said his experimental 
transplant of baboon bone marrow 
was an attempt to place within his 
body a partial animal immune sys- 
tem that is resistant to the virus, 

For a time, it seemed to work. 


_ “Ididgetbetter, butwedon’tknow | 
ifthat was because ofthe baboonbone 
marrow,” he said. “We couldn’t find 


baboonDNA (genes) inmeafterthree 
bss se It hat he did find was eee 


_ site. (http://birdsource.cornell.edul) 


many people. He said he endured 
jokes, angry comments and signs of 
revulsion. 

“We react on a subconscious level] 
to the thought of people who are part 
animal,” said Getty. “T don’t know 
where it is coming from.” 

He calls his December 1995 trans- 
planta success because it proved that 
the procedure could be performed 
safely. 

“That wasa good sign because that 
means that one day technology wil] 
allow people to have animal organs,” 
he said. 

Getty said the baboon transplant 
was a last ditch effort to combat his 
HIV, a disease he has had for 18 years, 
After the transplant, Getty said his 
viral load, the amount of HIV virusin 
his blood, dropped to zero and his 
immune system got stronger. 

In the last few months, however, 
Getty said his condition has gotten 
worse and he now is taking experi- 
mental anti-viral drugs. 

Dr. Suzanne T. Ildstad, a trans- 
plant surgeon at the Allegheny Uni- 
versity of the Health Sciences, said 
that Getty is a pioneer in 
xenotransplantation, the transfer of 
animal. organs into humans, that 
eventually may be the only solution 
for people who need new hearts, kid- 
neys and livers. 


Computer users to log 
on for bird count 


PORTLAND, Maine (AP)—Gota 
computer? See any birds? 

You don’t have to count yourself 
among the nation’s 63 million bird 
watchers to participate in the Great 
’98 Backyard Bird Count. But you do 
have to have access to the Internet. 

Starting Friday, bird watchers will 
report via computers and modems 
what they see in their backyards, 
neighborhoods and parks, providing 
the first ever real-time snapshot of 
bird life across the United States. 

As birders post their sightings of 
robins, chickadees and nuthatches 
on-line, scientists from the Corneli 
Laboratory of Ornithology and the 
National Audubon Society will ana- 
lyze the data instantly and report the 
results on a special Internet site. The 
event continues through Sunday. 

“What we’re doing is we’re creat- 
ing a census bureau for the birds of 
North America,” said Allison Wells, 
spokesperson for the Cornell lab. 
“We're taking a poll, basically, andin 
order to do the census correctly, we 
need to ask everybody everywhere to 
tell us what they see.’ 

Theresults couldadd significantly 
to researchers’ knowledge of North 
American birds, telling them about 
abundance and distribution of dif- 
ferent species. The count will, for ex- 
ample, provide a detailed picture of 
how bird populations compare by 
region. 

The count is being held this week- 
end because this is the time of year 
that many species of birds are getting 
ready to head back north to their 
breeding grounds. 

“Since it’s getting near the end of 
the winter, most of them are no longet 
moving around looking for food 
sources,” Wells said. 

“They’ve already staked out where 
they’re going to be until they’re read 
to head north, so that should make 
easier for us to get an accurate co 
of what’s where,” Wells said. 

As the count is repeated in fu 
years, it should show scientists ho 
populations of birds are changing - 
over time, and may provide early 
warnings of species that are in trouble 

Participants can spend as little 0 
as much time as they want counting 
birds Friday through Sunday. They 
can spend their time either watching 
their backyard bird feeders or taking 
a short walk. 

Birders should count only thé 
highest number of individual birds 
they see each day. For example, ify ot , 
see two chickadees at your feederat : 
a.m. Saturday, but then notice fiv 
chickadees at 3 p.m., report your obs 
servation as five chickadees. Tia mh 
keep you from counting the s 
birds over and over. 

Other instructions can be a 0 
theGreat’98 Backyard Bird Countwe 
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Big flaming rocks 


fall from the sky 


Scientists differ on meaning of fireballs pelting western United States 


The Associated Press 


The phone lines to Denver’s Mu- 
*seum of Natural History have been 
‘buzzing ever since a fireball streaked 
across the Colorado sky last month. 

That flash of light, caught on a 
“home owner's security camera, was not 
an isolated incident—it w as followed 
by at least four more fireball ll sightings, 
said Jack Murphy of the museum’s ge- 
“ology department. He hopes to find 
"pieces of the celestial objects for the 
museum’s collection. 

* As new reports of sightings keep 
“coming in, scientists are debating the 
meteorites’ origin and the meaning of 
the increased activity. There is more at 
* stake, they say, than w here a piece of 
“rock fell to the ground. 

“These little things are the little 
*prothers and sisters ofthe bigger ones,” 
“said Doug Revelle, a scientist at Los 
’ Alamos National Labor: atory. “Therea- 
son for the interest is eventually a big 
one is going to hit, a real big one. And 

the question is: Can we protect our- 

“selves?” 

Ifalarge meteor hit Earth, “lifeas we 
“know it would be very different,” he 
said. 

*- When a fireball fell into the Earth’s 
‘atmosphere on January 11, a Front 
Range resident’s home security camera 
documented the bright light and shad- 
‘ ows along with the sonic boom caused 
bytheapparent meteorite, Revellesaid. 

Scientists will use the time between 
the flash and bbom— 132 seconds—to 
help determine where the meteorite 
touched down, assuming it didn’tburn 
out before landing. 

At about noon on Jan. 27, a com- 
-mercial airline pilot flying over Wyo- 
“ming spotted * a ball of flame trailing 

;smoke.” 


“He reported he did get some tur- 
bulence from the object,” Jim Patton, 
Operations supervisor for the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s flight ser- 
vice center in C asper told the Rawlins 
A herr Daily Times. “He saw the 
debris and felt the shock wave from it.” 

Residents in Breckenridge, Colo- 
rado, also reported seeing that day- 


> 





ing like that.” 

Another meteorite was seen and 
heard at sunrise in eastern Colorado 
on Jan. 30. And Murphyis investigat- 
ing a report that came in earlier this 
month. 

So what’s happening? 

“I don’t know,” Murphy said. “We 


can’t attribute it to anything. But it is 


COURTESY WARNER BROS. 


While real life isn’t nearly as ‘striking’ as the asteroidi impact in the upcom- 
ing film Deep Impact, some scientists say it’s the same principle. 


time fireball. Murphy said they be- 
lieve the space rock was heading south 
to north and landed just north of 
Hanna, Wyoming. 

That night, another fireball broke 
into the Earth’s atmosphere. 

Scientists believe that meteorite 
came down in southern Colorado or 
northern New Mexico, Murphy said. 
People in Breckenridge spotted that 
fireball, too. 

“That one was seen traveling east 
to west,” Murphy said. “It has been a 
long time since we’ve seen one mov- 


unusual to have so much activity.” 

University of Denver astronomer 
RobertStencel suggested that Earth may 
be getting pelted with pieces of the Hale- 
Bopp comet. Early in January the Earth 
passed through the part of space the 
comet had traveled. 

“Comets are like kids with muddy 
boots,” Stencel said. “They leave a trail 
of debris in their wakes.” 

Meteorites from asteroids break- 
ing out of the orbital belts between 
Mars and Jupiter are made up of met- 
als, mostly iron. A meteorite from a 


comet would have a lighter element 
composition, Stencel said. 

Such space debris is rare and would 
be of great scientific value, he said. Sci- 
entists will test the composition of the 
meteorites—if they can get their hands 
on them. 

Revelle said he’s excited about the 
meteorite activity, but he can’t account 
for it. 

The reports describe a smoke trail 
following the fireballs—or bolides, 
which are exploding meteors. 

“The smoke trail is an indication 
thatthe objectwas quite bigand strong,” 
Revelle said. “Over the globe we see 
objects that are about a meter across an 
average of only 12 times a year.” 

Last Oct. 10, a meteorite crashed 
near western Texas and New Mexico; 
then on Dec. 9, a large fireball crashed 
near Greenland, and on Dec. 13, a 
meteorite was seen across hundreds 
of miles, from Minnesota and Wis- 
consin south into Iowa and northern 
Missouri. 

Revelle said history may give us 
some insight into the meaning of the 
increase in fireball activity. 

About 60 million years ago, an as- 
teroid crashed into the Earth and 
kicked up enough dust to blot out the 
sun. Some scientists believe this re- 
sulted in the death of more than 80 
percent of all animals and led to the 
extinction of dinosaurs. 

“These events seem to occur every 
60 million years, give or take 10 mil- 
lion,” he said. “We’re about three mil- 
lion years short of 60 million. 

“Tn order to defend the Earth froma 
large meteor, we would need to know 
about it while it was months away to 
deflect it,” he said. “If we knew about it 
when it was weeks away, it would betoo 
late.” 





Missing the forest for all the trees 


ery recently, everyone 
wants to be an environ- 
mentalist. The most 
available means to 
achieve this end seem 
“to be not eating meat and purchasing 
‘recycled products. But these much 
_publicizedand very popular pro-en- 
vironmental gestures—vegetatian- 
‘ism and recycling— actually misrep- 
tesent environmental activism. 
- Protecting the environment is much 
-more complicated then just giving up 
*meat and looking for the trianglelogo 
.on notebooks. 

In fact, these particular gestures 
tare relatively worthless and at times 
‘detrimental in the whole effort to save 

- tthe earth. Instead, the real key to en- 
--yironmentalism lies in understand- 
‘ing the concept and role of 
‘biodiversity in today’s world. 
1. In very rough terms, biodiversity 
“isthe interaction ofall living and non- 
- living things in the natural world. This 
-4interaction is founded on the very 
~ ‘delicate balance and distribution of 
allinvolved components. Thesystems 
“ofthe earth’s biosphere can only func- 
tion effectively ifbiodiversity is main- 
‘tained. Yet incredibly enough, these 
systems are able to adapt to almost 
-any change. This lasting ability has 


| 
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allowed the earth’s biota to survive 
such major disruptions, as tempera- 
ture variation and continental shifts. 
In fact, this planet was doing just fine 
until very recently— when humans 
entered onto the scene. 

Human activity has interfered with 
the regular operation of the earth’s 
systems. The source of this interfer- 
ence is man’s complete disregard for 
their place in the biosphere. Like ev- 
erything else, humansarea part ofthe 
infrastructure of the earth, and they 
have a purpose and a role in main- 
taining its biosphere. Yet in almost 
every way conceivable, humans have 
disregarded the boundaries of their 
place in this whole system, and have 
effectively caused major disruption 
in the natural world. 

So, how does not eating meat and 
not throwing everything away aid in 
halting this excessive use and abuse 
of the earth’s resources that is the 
impetus for environmental activism. 
In my opinion, it doesn’t. However, 
vegetarian and recycling movements 
are at the forefront of popular envi- 


ronmental rhetoric. In this way, they 
are offered as a solution for the many 
harms that human’s have done to the 
delicate balance of life on this planet 
that is biodiversity. 

Inand of themselves, these actions 
are not harmful, and in their own 
small. way, they: are actually. good 


thingsito.do. My problem with them 


lies in the fact that their popularity 
detracts from the larger reality of the 
mass destruction that humans enact 
on the environment. In participating 
in these efforts to save the environ- 
ment; people actually loose sight of 
the larger picture that is the need to 
work towards a mass awareness to- 
wards and concession to the role of 
humans in the biosphere. 

The prevalence of apathy in the 
general population today means that 
real activism of any sort usually slips 
to the background. As such, different 
causes are often mistaken for one 
another, and the rhetoric of separate 
issues are conveniently combined. 
For this reason, I assert that there is a 
need to change this large-scale lazi- 
ness. 

Thecontemporaryenvironmentalist’s 
slogan that declares, “Think global, 
act local” would work if the first di- 
rective of the saying was possible. 
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We’re shakin’ 
things up 
around here 





However, I firmly believe that in the 
absence of this awareness, such ‘lo- 
cal’ gestures as vegetarianism and re- 
cycling are ineffective. I would very 
much like to see world leaders enthu- 
siastically discussing a global envi- 
ronmental education program over a 
red, juicy steak. 


Judges need science 


experts to 


‘ensure 


sound decisions 


The Associated Press 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The 
nation’s judges must explore the use 
of neutral experts and other new 
ways to ensure sound decisions in 


cases involving SRR CRATER I ILE TELS 


such scientifi- 


The nation’s highest court re- 
ceived some 60 “friend-of-the- 
court” briefs from organizations of 
doctors, psychologists, nurses, hos- 
pice workers and people with handi- 
caps. 

“Such briefs play 
animportantrolein 


cally complex is- ‘AS society becomes educating judges 
sues as cancer on eet! ee 
causes, DNA evant tec nica 
sampling and as- more dependent for matters, helping to 
sisted suicide, make us, not ex- 


Supreme Court 
Justice Stephen 
G. Breyer said to- 


day. 
“As society 
becomes more 


dependent for its 
well-being upon 
scientifically 
complex technol- 
ogy, we find that 
this technology 
increasingly un- 
derlies legal is- 
sues of impor- 
tance toallofus,” 
Breyer said at the 
American Asso- 
ciation for the 
Advancement of 


» 


US. 


its well-being upon 
scientifically complex 
technology, we find 
that this technology 
increasingly underlies 
legal issues of 


importance to all of 
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perts, but educated 
lay persons and 
thereby helping to 
improve the quality 
of our decisions,” 
Breyer said. 

The “right to 
die” case was not 
unique, he said. He 
noted thatacurrent 
case “concerns the 
sharing of respon- 
sibility—by juries, 
trial judges and ap- 
pellate judges—for 
determining such 
scientific matters as 
the potential toxic- 
ity or carcinogenic 
quality of chemical 


Science’s annual STEPHEN G. BREYER substances.” 
meeting in Phila- Breyer said 
criminal courts 


delphia. 

A text of his speech was released 
in Washington. 

“A judge is not a scientist and a 
courtroom is not a scientific labo- 
ratory,” Breyer said, but judges 
“must aim for decisions that, 
roughly speaking, approximately 
reflect the scientific ‘state of the 
art.” 

He noted that the Supreme 
Court received considerable ex- 
pert help last year before decid- 
ing that the Constitution does not 
give terminally ill patients the 
right to doctors’ help in commit- 
ting suicide. 

“Underlying the legal question 
was a medical question: To what 
extent can medical technology re- 
duce or eliminate the risk of dying 
in severe pain?” Breyer said. 


routinely must consider the scien- 
tific validity of DNA sampling, voice 
prints and even expert predictions 
ofa defendant's “future dangerous- 
ness” —an element in choosing be- 
tween life in prison or the death 
penalty for some convicted mur- 
derers. 

Use of court-appointed scientific 
experts have proved helpful in the 
few cases in which trial judges have 
used them, he said. 

Breyer praised the science 
association’s pilot project to test the 
feasibility of increasing the use of 
court-appointed experts in high- 
tech cases. 

“You have offered your help. We 
in the legal community should ac- 
cept that offer, and we are in the 
process of doing so,” he said. 


The Maryland Alpha Chapter 


of 


Tau Beta Pi 


Would Like to Honourably Recognize 


Alfonso Decker 


Founder of Black & Decker 


and 


The Johns Hopkins Students Listed Below 


Imraan Ahmed 


as 
New Members 


Joseph Bellanca 


Josef Brandriss 


Tan Chen 


David Cherkas 


John Edwards 


Steven Eliades 


Daniel Gaies 


Dich Hao Vuong 
Matthew Harris 


Kristy Hsiao 
Kevin Janes 
Seth Kahn 


Ganesh Kamath 


Justin Kung 
Tony Lin 


Kevin Little 
Connie Ma 

Cyrus Mistry 
Shashi Murthy 
Christina Olson 
Thomas Pisanic II 
Janet Rice 
Karim Salameh 
Brian Salter 

John Schultz 
Manyj Singhal 
Edward Sloboda 
Sai-Kit Tseng 
Brian Vannozzi 
Michael Weinmann 


‘ 
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EDITORIALS 


Official recognition not enough to 
resolve the issue of undergraduate TAs 


It’s refreshing to see the student council 
and the university administration take notice 
ofan important issue facing the undergradu- 


ate student body. 


Soon after the November 6 News-Letter 
printed an article on the inconsistent, unsu- 
pervised appointment of undergraduate TAs, 
official attempts have been made to limit their 
use. A student council member proposed a 
ban on future undergraduate TAs. The deans 
of both the School of Engineering and the 
School of Arts and Sciences sent a memo to 
departments advising professors against the 
use of undergraduates in grading positions. 
Both the deans’ memo and the student 
council’s proposal called for the establish- 
ment of standardized and mandatory train- 


ing. 


With the official acknowledgment that 
there are problems with the current system 
(or lack thereof), academic departments 
should be convinced that it’s not good prac- 
tice to pay undergraduates to teach and grade 
peers. If academic departments are not yet 
convinced, then they must be forced to make 


changes. 


While we applaud the official recognition 
of the situation, we are not convinced that 


there will be change. Suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in the deans’ memoare not strong enough. We 
urge the administration to devise a set of university- 


wide guidelines to monitor and regulate under- 


is deplorable. 


academic ethics. 


graduate TAs. A policy must spell out the situations 
in which undergraduates can and cannot be em- 
ployed. And the administration must move fast. 
With the current wide-spread use of undergradu- 
atesin TA positions, the lack of any policy until now 


More than passing a proposal requiring the TAs 
to undergo formal training, the student council must 
take action to ensure that the training sessions are 
implemented. How about a session for the current 
TAs? It’s not too late for them to be instructed on 
issues of conflict of interest, sexual harassment, and 


Aditionally, the student council must continue to 


ation. 


seek the opinions of the student body to find out just 
how many of us are unhappy with the current situ- 


In our educational pursuits at Hopkins, we must 
be assured that we are getting what we pay for: 
expert instruction and fair grading. While we ac- 
knowledge that there are certain situations in which 


undergraduates TAs are useful, the student council 


ing this practice. 


and the administration must be diligent in regulat- 


Half Shekel Campaign sets good examples 


Finally! An apathy antidote at JHU! 

As one of a small handful of colleges se- 
lected to participate in the Half Shekel Cam- 
paign, JHU is setting a good example. Not 
only does the campaign bring Jews of all be- 
liefs together, but it brings them together in 


order to help people of all faiths. 


Sponsored by the United Jewish Appeal 
(UJA), the campaign is scheduled to feature 
community service events. Funds accumu- 
lated from the sale of the program’s pins are 
to be used to help non-Jewish refugees trying 


to escape Rwanda and those in 
Yugoslavia. 


With intentions like these, the Half Shekel 
Campaign is likely to be remembered for a 


long time as a noble effort. 


While striving to help those ofall faiths and 


ethnic backgrounds, the campaign will also serve to 

unite Hopkins’ Jews. With an estimated Jewish 

population of more than 15 percent, this is an ambi- 
tious and important task. 

Unlike some of the Jewish organizations on cam- 

- pus, the Half Shekel Campaign welcomes all Jews, 


fromthe devoutconservative to those who gototemple 


the former 


oncea year. This kind of tolerance isa welcome change 
in acommunity that is as diverse as Hopkins’. 

_ Diversity isan important part ofany college com- 
munity. By interacting with people who have beliefs 
and backgrounds that differ from our own during 
our college years, we learn more about others as well 


as ourselves. Without tolerance, however, this di- 


mension of our education is lost. 
We would all benefit by learning from the ex- 


amples of tolerance and beneficence toward others 


set by the Half Shekel Campaign. 





Young scandal shows true state problem 


nyone who has been 

watching the Maryland 

political scene 

knows the story of State 

Senator Larry Young. 
For those who may not have heard 
the story, I'll give you an overview 
before we begin. 

Young, like many Maryland offi- 
cials, is allegedly guilty of all sorts of 
travesties, from campaign finance 
problems to accepting bribes to sway 
his vote in specific directions. 

For a state as poorly run as Mary- 
land, none of this is surprising. What 
is surprising, though, is that he got 
caught red handed and was expelled 
from the State Senate last month. How 
guilty was Larry Young? Even the - 
moral pillar of Baltimore, Kurt 
Schmoke, felt that Young should 
apologize to his constituents. 

Did Young apologize? Well, sorta. 
He apologized to the other state law 
makers for causing undue hardship. 
Note that he does not admit any sort 
of guilt or actual remorse. Instead, 
despite the overwhelming evidence 
against him, Young vows to fight on. 
I guess since he had no career outside 
of politics, this makes sense. How- 
ever, what does not make sense is the 
response of the constituents in 
Young’s (mostly es 


rere ig ee downtrodden 
people (there are pepaline'y low lit- 


* . 


rates in 
> fed to poor working conditions for 





DAMIENNEWTON 
City Watch 


happened to Larry Young. 

Why? Can all these people be rac- 
ists? No. They are actually the victims 
of circumstance. These people have 
received little education, little eco- 
nomic support and little help from 
their government. 

Compare this to Larry Young, who 
although corrupt, wasalso a defender 
of the lower class and was beloved by 
the people in his district. In their place, 
who would you believe... a govern- 
ment that has done nothing for you 





Racial divides are 
destroying Baltimore, 
Maryland and 
everywhere else in this 
country. 





or the one man who has defended: ; 


you against all others, I think the 
choice is obvious. 

So, with a cheering crowd behind 
him, Larry Young vowed to fight on. 
And know what? He succeeded— 
kind of. The committee which was to 
pick Young’s successor until the seat 
could be filled in the next election 
met, and they decided that the man 
who best represented Young’s con- 
stituents was... a drum roll please... 
Larry Young. 

_ Young’s nomination was sent to 


the  ever-thoughtful Parris 
Glendenning. You could almost hear 
the laughter coming from Eilleen 
Rhermann’s, Ray Schoenke’s and 
Ellen Sauerbrey’s campaign offices, 
as this was certainly a no-win situa- 
tion for the governor. If he approved 
Young, the mainstream Maryland 
citizen would be outraged, and if he 
didn’t, all of Young’s constituents 
would certainly mobilize against him. 
Glendenning was spared the problem 
of actually having to make a decision, 
something he’sparticularlybadat, when 
the. Maryland, Attorney General de- 
clared Young’s nomination against the 
state constitution. 

While this whole political merry- 
go-round (and it’s only going to get 
better, as a white state Senator named 
Curran is soon to be brought up on 
the same charges Young... I wonder 
what the reaction will be if Curran 
gets off while Young did not... 
hmmm) may be entertaining to 
watch, it actually highlights a serious 
problem that is well illustrated by 
Baltimore, but actually pertains to all 
of Maryland. 

This problem is that racial divides 
are destroying Baltimore, Maryland 
and everywhere else in this country. 
pina iat a ha African-Americans 
still do not have the same opportuni- 
ties white people do, A subproblem is 
that 70 percent of America believes 
that the current version of Affirma- 
tive Action is destroying the playi 
field, not leveling it i al 

The product of the current state of 
affairs in America is Larry Young. 
Corrupt? Yes, Easily bribed? Yes. Able 
to fool his under-educated constitu- 
ents because he has a great PR ma- 


chine that says just what they want to | 
hear? Yes. 


Politically dead? Absolutely not. 


om 





Discussion of ‘If lt Weren't 
For Blacks, Would Asians 
Know What To Wear?” 


To the Editors, 

The Student Council Diversity 
Committee is charged with increasing 
awareness of diversity issues and pro- 
viding a forum for the discussion of 
such issues. This has proven to be diffi- 
cult, both because of the tensions sur- 
rounding diversity, and because we are 
ata school known for its lack of student 
activism. However arecente-mail titled 
“IfItWeren’t For Blacks, Would Asians 
Know What To Wear?” did give rise to 
concerns over racial tensions amongst 
our student body. In response to that e- 
mail, the Diversity Committee orga- 
nized a discussion intended to address 
concerns brought foreword by this es- 
say, and to evoke interest amongst the 
student body. 

After a great deal of discussion, the 
committee decided to use the title of the 
essay on the posters to advertise the 
discussion, as the discussion was in di- 
rect response to the e-mail itself. In no 
way were the posters intended to attack 
any group of people. We had hoped 
that this meeting would provide the 
forum for the concerns and anger sur- 
rounding the e-mail to be discussed, 
not just with the African-American 
community, noronlyamongthe Asian- 
American students, but among all stu- 
dents. 

Inatwohour discussion, composed 
predominately of Black students, we 
addressed the e-mail and the tensionsit 
exposed. One major concern was the 
absence of members of the Asian- 
American studentcommunity thathad 
expressed anger in response to the e- 
mail and to the subsequent posters. 
Why was it that while many of these 
students expressed their frustration to 
their friends, few felt it important to 
come and share their thoughts with 
other students? Why was it that many 
Black students felt it necessary to come 
and express their concerns about being 
viewed as attacking Asian students? 
Many of the Black students expressed 
fears that the posters would increase 
racial tensions, as some Asian-Ameri- 
can student might now view all Black 
people as holding such misguided ste- 
reotypes. It is important to recognize 
that the statement thatall Asians derive 
their style of dress from that of Black 
peopleisas misguidedas thestereotype 
thatall Blacks believe this to be true. 

The participants of the discussion» 
expressed the neéd to look at people as 
individuals rather than groups. The 
struggles for equality are felt by people 
and the pain experienced by one per- 
son may be equivalentto the pain expe- 
rienced by another, regardless of the 
group thatthe person isidentified with. 
The plight of Jews in Nazi Germany, the 
enslavement of Africans in the United 
States, the genocide in Bosnia and the 
struggle of the homosexual commu- 
nity in today’s society are all painful to 
humankind. To move forwardwemust 
acknowledge the pain, but not dwell on 
whose pain has been lesser or greater. 
The discussion urged us to find that 
which binds us together, rather than 
that which divides us. As expressed by 
one participant, we are all in the same 
boat. We may be in separate cabins, or 
we may fit into several cabins, but weall 
share one boat. To survive as that boat 
sinks, the differences of race, national- 
ity, gender, religion, socioeconomicsta- 
tus, sexual preference, physical ability 
and other characteristics that make us 
individuals need to stop dividing us. 
These differencesarevaluableand must 
be viewed as assets rather than detri- 
ments. 

The discussion concluded with a 
request to recognize that acts of hatred, 
injustice or mockery cannot be toler- 
ated; that allowing acts or statements of 
degradation to be committed allows 
destructive stereotypes to continue to 

infect our society. These are optimistic 
goals, but merely require that each of us 
take small steps to move beyond ste- 
reotypes and condemn the perpetua- 
tion of such ignorance in our presence. 
In the interest of enriching your own 
life, as well as the lives of members of 
the Hopkins community who will be 
affected by your presence, we urge you 
to participate in events such as Black 
History Month, the Unity Party, the 
Fusion Performance, Queer Awareness 
Days and many other undergraduate 
events. We also invite you to attend the 
next Diversity Committee meeting on 
February 26 at 9 p.m. in the Garrett 
Roomandtostep outside of yourselfin 
our Life Chances exercise on March 4. 


Sincerely, 
Tanya Arora and Susan Kim 


Some feel that“Maybe 
itis good” that 
Manekin deal collapsed 


TotheBditors, = =~ 
-Maybeitis good that the proposed 
asing deal with Manekin & 


leasing ‘ ekin com- fi 
pany fell through at the newly reno- ™ 
as 


vated Homewood Apartments com- 
plex between 30th and 31st & Charles 
Streets. Ifyoulook at the demograph- 
ics of the city, especially the neigh- 
boringareas behind (South and West 
of) 29th & Howard Streets—only four 
or five blocks away, maybe one ofthe 
last stores you would want there open 
to the publicisa Burger King as some- 
one suggested in the News-Letter. 
Thank you. 


Sincerely, 
Harvey Schwartz 


Racisim column 
shows“misinformed” 
perspective 


To the Editors, 

The article in the February 12 issue 
of the News-Letter “Racism still alive 
and well in our city” relayed a frighten- 
ing incident that took place at the Har- 
bor Park Theaters. However, lam con- 
cerned about the article’s presentation 
of the incident. The incident involveda 
group of black males but must be un- 
derstood as not representative of the 
black race. Although the author recog- 
nizes the sensitivity of the issue, this 
acknowledgment does not excuse him 
from making the assumptions he then 
proceeds to make. Itis unfortunate that 
he has been led to believe that racism 
has gone underground among the up- 
per class. Racism is a societal problem 
that transcends class and does perpetu- 
ate in the “civilized” society that the 
author includes himself in. In the 
author’s misinformed belief that rac- 
ism has gone underground amongst 
the upper class, he fails to recognize 
that black Hopkins students on cam- 
pus continue to be asked for student 
identification to prove that they are not 
criminals. These students also have to 
prove themselvesacademically toshow 
that they haven’t been given an unfair 
advantage by affirmative action. The 
author fails to recognize that Hopkins 
recruits and retains an extremely small 
number of black faculty members, and 
that the continuing struggle foran Afri- 
can Diaspora Studies program has al- 
ready taken thirty years. Blacks in the 
United States and at Hopkins are faced 
with overcoming the stereotype that 
they are lazy, lower class criminals, and 
this stereotype is present at all levels of 
socioeconomic status. 

The author also neglects to recog- 
nize'that neither style of dress nor race, 
compose a “gangsta.” The author 
claims, upon first seeing the group of 
black males in the movie theater, that 
although “[t]hese guys looked like they 
walked out of a stereotype. We didn’t 
worry at the time. I mean, for crissakes 
we're civilized right?” Perhaps we are 
all civilized but unfortunately this pro- 
cess of civilization has not involved the 
abandonment of stereotypes. The au- 
thor seems to have expected to avoid 
interaction with Baltimore City’s pre- 
dominately black population by going 
to the movies in a “touristy” area. The 
presence of these black males made the 
“nice} touristy place” of the Inner Har- 
bor not so comfortable anymore. Per- 
haps the author did worry when he saw 
these black males. He assumes these 
black males to be lower class, but this 
assessmentis not derived from any con- 
versation with the young men on their 
socioeconomic status. Rather this as- 
sumption is based solely on the physi- 
cal appearance of these men. We are 
bombarded with images of black males 
as criminals, gangstaz, cop-killers and 
drug-addicts. It is difficult to separate 
the false presentations from the reality 
that each individual must be judged 
not by her membership to a group but 
by the content of her character. 

The mostdiscouraging aspect of the 
author’s statement is his claim that he 
“no longer feel[s] benevolent, kind, or 
understanding. Racism never went 
away. And it never went underground. 
It’s still there. You just have to know 
where to look.” My concern is not that 
heis merelyangry with these five males, 
scared of these five males and looking 
at these five males to find racism, but 
that now he is looking at the black race 
because of this frightening experience. 
lagree that racism has never goneaway. 
It was present in the hateful racism in 
the Harbor Park Theaters, but perhaps 
italsoinfectsthearticleandisexpressed 

in theauthor’s condescending benevo- 
lence. Black America is not asking for 
benevolence orkindnessanymorethan 
White America is asking for theirs. The 
anger expressed towardstheauthorand 
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his friends is undoubtedly unfortunate 
but must be recognized in the context 
ofa society that presents black men as 
violent, angry, dangerous, inferior and 
uneducated. If the author now knows 
where to look for racism, he will begin 
by looking within himself to examine 
the stereotypes that he may hold and 
urge others to do the same. 


Sincerely, 

Tanya Arora . 
Co-Chair of Student Council. } 
Diversity Committee ¥S 


COLA action begs 
question“whowere 
they trying to protect?” 


To the Editors, E 
It has come to my attention that the 
News Editor of the News-Letter; 
Amanda Druckman, received a letter, 
from the COLA Committee regarding 
her February 12th article on the 1998 
MSE Symposium and the process by 
which the 1998 MSE Symposium Chairs 
were selected the night before the ar= 
ticle was to go to press. (Portions of this) 
letter are included below.) I find that 
this letter is in very poor taste and only 
serves to suggest that there may have 
been questionable practicesin portions 
of the MSE Symposium selection proj 
cess. 2 
Presenting Ms. Druckmanwithsuch 
aletter before her article went to prints 
and despite the fact that the text of the 
letter suggests support of Ms: 
Druckman’s investigative and writing) 
abilities, is nothing more than a weak 
attempt at influencing the direction of, 
her article. lemphasize the word “text? 
above as it seems to me that the “mess 
sage” of the letter clearly suggests that, 
the COLA Committee was very conz 
cernedwith the spin of Ms. Druckman’s, 
article. Furthermore, the mere pret 
senting Ms. Druckman with sucha let= 
ter, while stating that the COLA Com~ 
mittee is “confident in [Ms¢ 
Druckman’s] ability” to differentiate 
between “fact from rumor,” only un¥ 
dermines her character as a journalist 
and undermines the News-Letter as a 
credible publication. Ms. Druckman 
interviewed every member ofthe COLA 
Committee, providing each member: 
with ample opportunity to express any: 
concerns he/she may have had with the 
direction of her article. ts 
Hidden beneath the flawed gram- 
mar and numerous typos in what ape 
peared to bean eleventhhour attempt 
at shaping the press is the interesting 
question— what/who were they try- 
ing to protect? It would seem to me 
that a committee as convinced of Msi 
Druckman’s competence as a news 
journalist as the COLA Committee, 
and as equally convinced of the “air- 
tight” process by which the 1998 
Chairs were chosen, would not havé 
found it necessary to write the letter 
they did. This begs the question, then} 
is it that Parekh, who happens to bea 
Sigma Alpha Mu (Sammy) brother 
and the rest of the COLA Committee’ 
members were being disingenuous in’ 
their letter to Ms. Druckman or were’ 
they trying to protect a flawed selec»! 
tion process? If the latter is true, I 
would urge all interested parties to’ 
investigate further the process. > 
Regardless ofthe motivation behind: 
the letter, I find that such an act is sad, 
and that it be committed by leaders of 
the student body only makes me ques 
tion the competence of some of the 


student leaders at Hopkins. ae) 
“% 

(quoted, sic.) Sy 

11 February 1998 ne oat 

th 

Dear Ms. Druckman, 'c 


The Committee On Leadership Ap - 
pointments wanted to write a briefletter 
to you concerning the our thoughts and - 
position concerning your upcoming ar= — 
ticleabout the 1998 MiltonS, Eisenhowet 
Symposium. BD - 

we are completely confident in your. — 
ability to write this article ina fair, unbi- 
asedand dispassionatemanner.Wehave 
read many of your previous articles and 
we are confident in your ability to dis} 
cern credible sources from unreliable 
ones, to discern fact from rumor and tq 
separate a true, news-worthy story from 
false allegations and malicious attacks, 

We are also confident in the 2 : 


COLA and the Student Councilha : 
the M.S.E Symposium nomination pro- 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





NASA performs important 


ife—the question of 
whether we are alone in 
the universe has fueled the 
imaginations of countless 
millions through time, 
Until recently, this fascination with 
extraterrestrial life had been relegated 
solely to the world of filmmakers and 
writers, but now science is slowly 
catching up with the make believe in 
such projects as SETI and the NASA 
Origins Project. 
SETI, the search for extraterres- 
trial life, was once one of the most 
ambitious projects focused on dis- 
covering life on other planets. It was 
eventually disbanded by Congress 
and has recently resurfaced funded 
glely by private donors, including 
Paul Allen and William Hewlett. 
‘NASA has been banned by the 
U.S. government from pursuing any 
further SETI-type projects, and 
Gongress has forbidden the space 
agency from attempting to seek 
éommunications from any planets 
which may support life. In response, 
NASA created the Origins Project. 
The Origins Project is designed to 
scan the cosmos for signs of plan- 
és, indicated by gravitational shifts 
around the stars which they orbit. 
NASA has earmarked well over a 
billion dollars for the project over 
the next five years. 
) The inevitable question that must 
be asked is whether all this money is 
truly well spent. Is it morally justifi- 
able for a nation to spend such an 
éxorbitant amount of money on E.T. 
when there are more pressing con- 
-¢erns on Earth? Is this scientifically 
the best way to budget NASA’s con- 
tinually shrinking budget? Should 
NASA be allowed to follow through 
on all vantages of exploration? Seth 
Shostack, of the SETI Institute feels 
that NASA is being “deprived of the 
punch line by Congress, which said, 
‘Thou shalt not do SETI.” 
‘1 believe that the money being 
spent on the search for other Earth- 
like planets is important, and its sup- 
_-ply must continue along with further 
-Space research. But I do feel that “sig- 
‘nal catchers” like the SETI Institute 


VISHALAMIN 
The Burning Zone 


are in some regards a true waste of 
money. 

_ Though it may be useful in some 
intangible way to search a narrow 
band for that fateful radio signal tell- 
ing us that we’re notalone, that would 
be like hearing the punch line before 
actually listening to the joke. Search- 
ing for Earth-like planets will prove 
to be much more useful to humanity 
in the end. The knowledge of other 
habitable planets in the galaxy will 
allow scientists to learn more about 
the fate and the past of our planet. We 
may be able to learn more about our- 
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According to NASA 
statistics, every dollar 
spent on space 
exploration yields at 
least two dollars in 


both indirect and direct 
benefits. 


selves by looking at that which is thou- 
sands of light years away. 

The SETI Institute isnowattempt- 
ing to utilize the vast computing 
power of computers on the Internet 
to achieve its goals. Through the use 
of a computer program, the Institute 
is hoping that whenever users are on- 
line they will be able to process small 
bits of data, thus expanding the num- 
ber crunching power of SETI and al- 
lowing them to monitor a wider area 
of space. 

Though their goals are lofty, one 
has to question whether anyone is 
truly gaining anything by waiting for 





function 


some far off civilization to send us a 
signal. The time and money could be 
better spent on much more pertinent 
areas of exploration. The money that 
NASA currently receives is far too 
little to continue the level of develop- 
ment and discovery that we expect 
and would like to see. 

Aside from the Origins Project, 
NASA joined in a multinational co- 
operative involved in the construc- 
tion of the International Space Sta- 
tion. With the first element to be 
launched in less than 200 days, it will 
be a momentous occasion anda sign 
of real progress toward a viable re- 
placement for the aging Mir space 
station. 

There are those that may be asking 
what will any of us be getting back in 
return for the amount of money be- 
ing put into NASA. According to 
NASA statistics, every dollar spent 
on space exploration yields at least 
two dollars in both indirect and di- 
rect benefits. The space station cur- 
rently being designed and con- 
structed was originally dubbed 
“Freedom” by President Ronald 
Reagan. Since that time the space 
station has evolved and to truly re- 
flect the global cooperation in- 
volved in its construction and use 
the name has been duly changed to 
reflect the times. 

Space exploration involves much 
more than searching for E.T. It in- 
volves a concerted effort among 
large groups of people from around 
the world. The space station is a real- 
ization of that objective and space 
exploration is well on its way toward 
the next millennium. It is time for 
each of us to do our part. Though it 
may seem insignificant, some of 
NASA’s funding is allotted according 
to interest in the projects which they 
are pursuing. One of the methods 
Congress uses to measure this is by 
the number of hits the NASA web 
page receives. So go to the 
www.nasa.gov web pageandhelp con- 
tinue and expand space exploration 
into the next millennium. Oras in the 
words of Captain Kirk: “To boldly go 
where no one has gone before” 









here is today a widely ac- 
cepted law in the United 
States that undermines 
i> equal treatment under the 
- $e law, flies in the face of the 
_-American spirit of personal re- 
‘-Sponsibility, legalizes widespread 
; discriminatory practices, encour- 
_-ages wasteful economic practices 
_-and allows a small elite to profit 
--from the fears of the masses. 
_-Glearly we must all work together 
"to abolish the scourge of manda- 
_-tory auto insurance. 
4 Now I’m not saying that auto 
surance in and of itself is an 
evil, but laws requiring such poli- 
dies allow the industry to engage 
inshameful practices and impose 
an undue burden on many disad- 
‘Vantaged strata of society. 
-«, What other business besides 
_ the insurance industry has the le- 
gal right to charge discriminatory 
tates? Statistics could show that 
20 somethings make more of a 
Mess at the movies than thirty year 
olds or that old ladies are more 
likely to forget to return rented 
Videos but it would be absurd to 
tharge either group more to see a 
‘flick. But insurance agencies need 
only show some obscure statisti- 


‘3 cal corollary to send rates sky- - 
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- Insurance is just one 
thore bar in the ghetto’ 


ye a 
Sate. 
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SE 
_ Tocketing for city dwellers, young 
_ People, or even owners of certain 
_ types of cars. 
--- Besides the moral injustice of 
judging individuals based on 
_-broad categories, these rates are 
Set up in such a way that the poor- 
_ _-€8t people (young, uneducated, 
A yresidents) often face the high- 
rates, This drives legal car 
_ Ownership, and all the attendant 
freedoms and benefits, out of 
___ Teach of many of these people even 
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ugh they may need the trans- 







" Portation the most. Mandatory — 


ar insurance is just one more bar 
in the ghetto’s gate. 
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becomes a stronger bar when — 


THADDEUSWATULAK 
PushingTheEnvelope 


you look at how it interacts with 


driving laws. Lets look at an ex-: 


ample: two Hopkins students are 
racing on the highway, get pulled 
over and receive identical tickets. 
End of story right? Wrong. One 
guy, you know that rich kid down 
the hall, puts the ticket on his Visa 
Platinum and never even knows 
that his insurance went up be- 
cause mommy and daddy take 
care of that for him. The other 
guy, here on a full scholarship, 
scrounges together the cash to pay 
the ticket and thinks its over. A 
few weeks later he gets a notice 
that his insurance rates have gone 
up beyond what he can pay. He 
loses his insurance and his record 
won’t be clean again for three 
years. Real punishment for guy 
#1: an annoyed phone call from 
home; for guy #2: no driving for 


three years. What ever happened. 


to equality under the law? 

You can see why some poorer 
people resent having to pay a 
bunch of profiteering elites, who 
use largely unfounded fears to 
extort money from them. It gets 
worse though because in certain 
situations they can even take your 
car away! This actually happened 
to a friend of mine who had an old 
car that was in good condition but 
wasn’t worth that much. He gotin 
a minor accident that broke his 
rear window and damaged his 
bumper a bit so his insurance 
company totaled out the car. He 
could take their money or get 
nothing for all the cash he’d paid 
in insurance. No win situation. 
Either he gets the money and loses 
the car or keeps the car and real- 


izes that his insurance is worth- 


less. ' 
Asanaside, it seems a bit waste- 


‘ful to trash a perfectly good car 
that could be fixed easily and 
cheaply just because its book 
value is low, but that’s the status 
quo. There’s the good old Ameri- 
can disposable culture for you. 

So you can see that the current 
insurance system doesn’t much help 


_ the poor. Even for the rest of society 


it brings up some interesting ques- 


Legalized extortion must end 


tions. Doesn’t our society respect 
the right of people to take their own 
risks anymore? If I’m willing to risk 
getting my car destroyed beyond 
my ability to pay for it, why the hell 
can’t I take that risk? If I’ve got a 
nice car and I’m worried about it, 
Pll still buy insurance whether its 
required or not. Doesn’t it seem a 
little odd to anyone else that we live 
in a society in which its OK to risk 
my life without health insurance, 
my house without homeowners in- 
surance and my family’s future 
without life insurance; but I can’t 
neglect auto insurance and risk my 
car? I guess the automobile really is 
the center of American culture. 


It seems a bit wasteful 
to trash a perfectly 
good car that could be 
fixed easily and 
cheaply just because its 
book value is low but 


that’s the status quo. 





It seems to me that requiring auto 
insurance simply doesn’t make 
sense for anybody. In theory, its 
supposed to protect you from the 
negligence of others. That doesn’t 
happen as the need for “uninsured 
driver insurance proves” so what it 
comes down to is whether or not 
you have the right to risk your self. 

If it were made a decision rather 
than a required monopoly, many 
consumers would chose to avoid 
all of the hassles that we’ve dis- 
cussed by dropping insurance all 
together. So what? It doesn’t hurt 
anybody else. In our society you 
can always exercise your God 
given right to sue if you’re insur- 
ance won’t pay as much for an 
accident as you’d like. Also, com- 
petitive pressure might help fix 


_ some of these problems. 


We can only hope that some day 
people will truly be treated as adults 
whoare capable of making their own 
decisions in this country. 


1 DONT CARE HOW MbCH IT HURTS! 

TM NOT GOING TO TOLERATE ANY 

MORE AMERICANS SNOOPING AROUND 
IN MY COUNTRY? 


ravel the world over and 

you'll discover that 

Americans are either de- 

tested or adored. Travel 

to the Soviet Union and 
chancesare you'll discover youngteens 
thrilled at our Levi's, visit Chile and 
listen to our music studied by foreign 
ears and half sung in sweet accents. 
Aller a Francais, and you'll be ignored 
becauseyouare Americanand youhave 
no culture, for the Mall of America and 
Wrigleyville don’t count. And despite 
all our supposed sovereignties and glo- 
ries, despite it all, Americans cannot 
pacify their moral and/or social stand- 
ing on marijuana or hemp. 

In other countries, little thought is 
given to the cannabis sativia plants. 
Hemp, which contains a significantly 
smaller amount of the intoxicating 
chemical tetrahydrocannabinol or 
THC, is grown worldwide to produce 
cloths, ropeandoil. Marijuanahasbeen 
taken in foods and teas for centuries, 
and only recently has been proved to 
reap medicinal benefits in glaucoma, 
cancer, multiple sclerosis, and,AIDS 
patients. The documents that an- 


nounced our independence were origi-“ 


nally written on hemp paper. More 
importantly, hemp is validly convinc- 
ing even the most conservative groups 


that it could replace most oil and en- 


ergy needs. It could even successfully 
overcome oil giants such as Saddam 
Hussein, Exxon and Iran. The resilient 
and efficient hemp is slowly being rec- 
ognized asa versatile raw material, that 
not only competes with oil, but, with 
coal, natural gas and nuclear energy. 
Estimates remark it could replace 90% 
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A Glance Outside 


of the world’s energy needs! Even Tho- 
mas Jefferson, George Washington and 
king of diesel engines, Rudolph Diesel 
agreed that hemp would playa promis- 
ing role in the future of the country. 
Without a doubt, I am with the dead 
men; hemp shouldn’t be narrow- 
mindedly looked atas solelya drug, but 
something the world needs for ecologi- 
cal and economic reasons alike. 

As for the controversial cousin, mari- 





And so dear reader, 
with all our 
sovereignties, let’s 


acquire common sense. 


juana; lam not too sure. We shall fill our 


_ glasses with alcohol and toast life as we 


ii 


aggravateour liver, fillourlungswith Philip 
Morris livelihood and die ofemphysema 
yearslater, shall startthe day with Maxwell 
House, always good to the last drop, al- 
ways good with the same amount of can- 
cer causing agents as pot... 

The US Department of Health re- 
ports that alcohol-related deaths total 
100,000 annually from all causes, in- 
cluding traffic accidents, liver disease, 
related violence, etc. Marijuana and 
other illegal drug related fatalities are 
estimated at under 10,000. Tobacco, 
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A case for legalizing hemp in the US 
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however, isresponsible for over 450,000 
deaths a year. 

The rationalization? Perhaps it lies 
under the dusty reasoning depicted in 
the 1930’s anti-pot flick, “Reefer Mad- 
ness” that claimed the wacky tabacky 
would make you go wacky too. But by 
far, all research has definitively proven 
is that marijuana contains 70% more of 
the chemical benzopyrene, which 
causescancer. Marijuana shouldnever, 
ever be smoked by pregnant women: 
41% of women who regularly smoked 
pot during pregnancy delivered babies 
that had to be resuscitated, compared 
to the 21% of babies whose mothers 
were nonuser. Marijuana will not cause 
brain cancer, or interfere with dopam- 
ine, a neurotransmitter found in the 
brain that directs an individual’s be- 
havior, but will affect acetylcholine, 
which deals with intellectual perfor- 
mance and short term memory. Mari- 
juana is not physically addictive; no 
“stoner” has ever experienced with- 
drawal symptoms other than psycho- 
logical, and even then, one must havea 
predisposition to it. It will not make 
youinfertile, but willlowersperm count, 
though not'to abnormal levels. © 

Andso dear reader, with all our sov- 
ereignties, let’s acquire commonsense. 
Everythingin this worldis branded with 
a caveat from the dear surgeon general, 
but there is another key to this crazy 
thing called life, it’s called moderation. 
Ten million people in America smoke 
every day, despite laws and warnings, 
and will continue to do so anyway. 
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Abortion debate too violent 


n the morning of Janu- 

ary 29, as the News-Let- 

ter went to the stands 

with a now-infamous 

anti-abortion insert, a 
women’s clinic in Birmingham 
erupted in smoke and fire, claiming 
the life ofa police officer and horribly 
maiming a nurse. Across the nation, 
the forces of the pro-life movement 
are on the march 

Clinics are bombed. Hopkins stu- 
dents are treated with anti-abortion 
tracts. The leaders of pro-choice 
groups reportlosing political ground. 
What’s going on here? Where are the 
voices of outrage, raised against this 
tide of ignorance and zealotry? Po- 
litical expression in the U.S. has taken 
on a terrorist bent and those who 
speak out against injustice do so at 
their own risk. 

The utter lack of pro-choice ter- 
rorists is the most bitter irony of the 
abortion debate. While many people 
on both sides feel very strongly about 
their beliefs, we do not hear of ber- 
serk pro-choicers gunning down leg- 
islators and bombing courthouses. It 
is striking how one-sided this has be- 
come; anti-abortion crimes have con- 
tinued unabated, and daily the politi- 
cal fervor of the movement grows. 
Whyisthis? Whatisit about the abor- 
tion debate that has turned otherwise 
normal people into homicidal socio- 
paths? Blame usually falls on religion. 

It is easy to dismiss anti-abortion 
activists as religious nuts. 

Christianity is always at the fore- 
front of any abortion debate. The jus- 
tifications of pro-life arguments are 
inevitably Christian. The terrorists 
who bomb clinics are extremely pi- 
ous. In the case of the Pensacola 
shooting, the perpetrator, after gun- 
ning downa doctor, peacefully turned 
himself into police and started quot- 
ing scripture. 


ALEXGIANTURCO 
Insights 


The suspect for the January 29 
bombing, Eric Rudolph, livesina bare 
apartment decorated only with 
crosses. Most of the leaders of anti- 
abortion groups are ministers and 
true believers. To them, a victory 
against abortion is a victory for God. 
Yet, there are plenty of pro-life Chris- 
tians who have yet to go on murder- 
ous rampages. Even the infamous fe- 
tus-throwers draw the line 
somewhere. 

Ever since Roe v. Wade, the abor- 
tion debate has grown more heated. 
The issue even comes up in seemingly 





The religious factions 
of the pro-life 
movement talk about 
holy wars, fighting for 
God, and, of course, the 
Army of God. 


unrelated topics like foreign policy. 

Throughout the controversy, both , 
sides have had one thing in common: 
high-pressure PR. Whenever even the 
smallest new abortion-related law is 
passed, the airwaves are filled with 
condemnation or praise, either for 
women exercising their rights or 
against heartless baby-murderers. 
Fun stuff. There is no modulation; 
every confrontation is just as high- 
impact as the last. 


-noonecanwin, | 
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Abortion has spawned a language 
unto itself, spoken by its activists, 
designed specifically to influence and 
sway voters. Everything has a label. 
Pro-Lifers become religious wackos 
and anti-women, while pro-choicers 
are all baby-murderers, pro-death 
and abortionists. The children in- 
volved are either babies or fetuses, 
depending upon whose side you are 
on. The religious factions of the pro- 
life movement talk about holy wars, 
fighting for God, and of course, the 
Army of God. 

For someone intimately involved 
in the abortion conflict, it would be no 
small leap to actually start believing the 
meanings of these obvious exaggera- 
tions. Especially in a pseudo-martial, 
religiously motivated environment. It 
is the decidedly military tone of the 
extreme pro-life dialogue that sets it 
apart from the more philosophical 
moderate pro-life and pro-choice de- 
bates. This could be the inspiration of 
the terrorists; surrounded by fanatical 
thetoric, they are insulated from reality 
and make decisions from an isolated 
and narrow-minded world view. 

Even worse than the actual terror- 

ist acts themselves is the acceptance 
of these atrocities by the general pub- 
lic. Though some people do not ac- 
tively speak out against these crimes, 
silence condones and encourages 
more terror. In some places, particu-— 
larly in the Deep South, clinic bomb- 
ings are an object of humor. 
_ One woman was overheard say- 
ing, “We didn’t need any abortion 
clinics anyways.” Well, wedidn’tneed 
any bombings, either. 

Things are coming to a head. The 
abortion debate hasbecomemoreand 
more violent, deadly and personal. 
We must resolve this painful contro- 
versy or spend the next decade in a 
spiral of escalating violence, which 
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FILE PHOTO 
Senior guard Kamau Coar will play his final regular season game at 
Homwood on Saturday against Dickinson. 


Evan Ellis thunder- 
ous block sets tone 


Continued from Page Al2 ° 

Vanin hit a key three pointer with 
8 minutes left in the first half to give 
the Jays a 5 point lead, and scored six 
of his thirteen points in the second 
half, taking advantage of his size to 
muscle through the smaller Diplo- 
mat defenders. 

He got a chance to show off his 
ball-handling skills as well, connect- 
ing midway through the second half 
ona difficult wraparound pass to Jon 
Olson, who trailed behind the fast 
break for an easy bucket. 

Geschke was solid throughout the 
game, coming one rebound shy of his 
first career double-double. 

“He really set the offensive tone 
by taking the ball to the basket,” said 
the coach ofhis senior shooting guard. 

Sophomore Jake Stroman shared 
time with Coar at point guard and 
scored 4 points with two rebounds. 
But his real contribution was on de- 
fense, wherehis quick hands caused 
three steals that helped ignite the Jays 
transition game. 

Stroman, who Nelson describes 
as “the best defensive player” he’s ever 
coached, is now third on the team in 
steals, and second in assists. 

Stroman did a fine job late in the 
game guarding Maiatico, the Diplo- 
mats’ leading scorer who tormented 


the Blue Jay offense in the first half. 

Senior center Evan Ellis also 
earned himself a spot on this year’s 
defensive highlight reel with a thun- 
derous block in the second half that 
held Hopkins and F&M supporters 
alike in awe. 

“The team really fed off of that 
one,” said Nelson. 

Ellis and Olson were instrumental 
in neutralizing the Diplomats’ pow- 
erful inside scoring attack while 
sophomore starting forward Joel 
Wertman saw limited action nursing 
a sprained ankle. 

Western Maryland visits 
Homewood this Wednesday night as 
Hopkins tries to seal their playoff 
position. 

Nelson is not taking the game 
lightly, though, noting that the Green 
Terror is on the verge of elimination, 
and must beat Hopkins to havea shot 
at catching F&M and Gettysburg i in 
the standings. 

This Saturday, in the final game of 
the regular season, the Jays will honor 
their three departing seniors, Greg 
Roehrig, Matt Geschke, and Kamau 
Coar. 

The playoffs are due to start next 
Wednesday, and if all goes well this 
week, Hopkins will play at home for 
the remainder of the season. 


SPORTS 
Crew feels the Burn 


Special to the News-Letter 


On Saturday February 7 Hopkins 
crew participated in their first com- 
petition of the season at the “Balti- 
more Burn.” 

The Baltimore Burn is a competi- 
tion on the erg machines thatis a 2000 
meter sprint, the same distance as the 
chase regattas in the spring. 

Teams ranging from Towson to 
Navy to individual rowing clubs par- 
ticipated in this annual competition 
hosted by the Baltimore Rowing Club. 

All of the rowers competed indi- 
vidually in either the college open or 
lightweight open heats yet only the 
top seven from each event as a made 
it to the finals, 

Even the coxswains had their own 
event so the rowers could spend a few 
moments “on the other side.” 

The Hopkins team did end up 
makinganame for themselves as nov- 
ice women Jen Dasch and Jessica 
Myers, and varsity women Vanessa 
Stroh and Stephanie Thompson made 
it to the College Open Finals; Anne 
Tria raced to the Open Lightweight 
Finals; and Magnus Lilledahl com- 
peted in the Men’s College Open. 

Jen Dasch exemplified her strength 
and incredible progress asa first year 
rower when she placed third. 

“I was really impressed with Jen in 
her race. She battled back late in her 
race to come in third. That shows a 
lot of maturity on her part,” said var- 
sity men’s crew captain Dan Joffe. 

While the rest of each team com- 
peted tough, the times of many of the 
rowers were not personal bests. How- 
ever this was the first competition for 
the team since the beginning of No- 
vember, and it was just two weeks 
since returning from winter break. 


While many of the rowers worked 
out on their own over the break, prac- 
ticing as a team is much different. 

Rather than focusing on a fifteen 
minute endurance piece like in the 
fall, the winter season movesthe rower 
into the mindset of a seven or eight 
minute all out sprint. 

“It was a disappointing event on 
many levels,” Joffe added, “as far as 
the men’s team goes, the race wasn’t 
that impressive. I don’t think that we 
had enough time to prepare. Wewere 
kind of behind schedule.” 

The crew team is working indoors 
until February 28 when they return to 
water workouts. 

Then the team will spend spring 
breakin sunny South Carolina bond- 
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I was really impressed 


with Jen in her race. 
She battled back late in 


her race to come in 
third. That shows a lot 


of maturity. 
—DAN JOFFE 


ing and practicing up to three times a 
day. From March 22 till the end of the 
school year, each weekend is spent at 
different regattas, working up to the 
most prestigious Dad Vail regatta in 
Philadelphia. 

Joffe concluded, “We are real ex- 
cited about the rest of the season. I 
think we will have a good showing at 
Dad Vails,” 





Lax Preview premiere 


Special to the News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
announced the appearance of their 
1998 Lacrosse preview in the Febru- 
ary 26 issue. 

Sports editor Matt Mills could 
hardly contain his excitement as he 
detailed what the issue was all about, 


_ saying, “It will have previews, and ' 


interviews, and reviews of last sea- 
son and exclusive interviews with the 
coaches. we are also introducing a 
new weekly segment called ‘From the 
Bench’ where we get to hear about 
lacrosse from the people who play 
iis’ 

Even the student body is excited. 
Senior Robert Boese said, “I don’t 
care much for lacrosse but I can’t 
wait for the lacrosse preview. See you 





Wrestling straggles in sixth 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


Last weekend at Swarthmore, the 
varsity wrestling team wrestled the 
first of their two post-season wres- 
tling tournaments, finishing last out 
of the six teams that participated in 
the Centennial Conference tourna- 
ment. 

Even though theteam experienced 
a few disappointing loses, there were 
four wrestlers who placed in the top 
four of their weight class at the tour- 
nament. 

Bob Riley, Jesse Armiger, Jose 
Gonzalez and Jake Jenkins all made 
what Blue Jays’ first year coach, Rob 
Nusum called “impressive individual 
performances.” 

Despite getting knocked out in 
the first round in a close overtime 
match, Riley did not lose his com- 
posure, using the consolation round 
to dispose of his next opponent in 
the 190 pound division handily 13- 
2 to move on to the match which 
determined the third place wrestler 
in the tournament. 

Jesse Armiger, the hottest wrestler 
coming into the tournament and 
sporting a4-1 record against Centen- 
nial Conference foes, was surprisingly 
pinned in the semifinals. 


Ahead on points at the time, if 
Armiger was upset about the loss he 
did not show it blowing away his next 
opponent 13-2. 

In the third place game, however, 
Armiger was taken out again, this time 
5-2. 

Maybe the most pleasant surprise 
of the tournament for the Jays was 
158 pound wrestler Jose Gonzalez. 

After taking out his opponent in 
the first round by seven points, 
Gonzalez’s heart condition forced 
him to sit out the next round and thus 
incur a “medical forfeit.” 

In the consolation round, how- 
ever, Gonzalez came storming back, 
winning 20-11. 

His streak was stopped soon after- 
ward, however, ashe lost 11-9 in over- 
time of the next bout. 

“That was a heartbreaker,” Alok 
Moharir, who hada productive regu- 
lar season at the 118 pound class and 
watched this match, said. 

Jake Jenkins, at the Heavyweight 
class turned in the best performance 
for JHU. Without a first round bye, 
Jenkins had to wrestle an extra match 
from the higher seded contenders. 

This was not, however, a problem 
for the heavyweight who stifled his 
first round opponent, 8-5, 

In the following bout, Jenkins pro- 


duced a hard-earned 4-2 win over 
first place Western Maryland’s heavy- 
weight to propel him into the finals. 

The win also “got the team 
pumped,” Coach Nusum mentioned 
later. 

When Jenkins matched up against 
his opponent in the final round, the 
crowd was behind him. The bout was 
tied in the final moments when 
Muhlenberg’s Chuck Richard scored 
a riding time point to edge Jenkins 6- 
5.Coach Nusum was hoping fora third 
or fourth place finish after the team’s 
last place finish last year. 

Admittedly; the Eastern Regional 
tournament is not going to be the 
time that JHU will concentrate on 
making this up. 

“The competition inthe Regionals 
istough,” says Moharir. “Itis going to 
be a more of an individual challenge 
than a team challenge for us. 

Despite the fact that the team did 
not move up in the standings, the 
JHU coach points out that “this year 
will help build a foundation for next 
year’s team.” 

As Coach Nusum works on im- 
proving the skills of the current play- 
ers, at least five wrestling recruits from 
next year’s incoming freshman class 
are receiving top rank honors in high 
school. 


Track runs to third at DuChame 


Special to the News-Letter 


This past week the Track and Field ; 


Team took part in the inaugural 
DuCharme Relays at the Kline Cen- 

- ter of Dickinson College. Ledby some 

aes performance by the middle dis- 

ey squads, the eee out 
of 14 (33 points) women 
on (3p out of a field of 13 (27 

’ ts : 

St Se es were led by the DMR 
~ team of Heather Relyea, Sue Kanuck, 
Cathy Kral, and Joyce Hairston, who 

- -_-woninatimeof1>: 13:10. Has ada 
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only 3 seconds off the Kline Center 
Record of 13:07. In addition, the 
Sprint Medley Relay team of Sarah 


Moody, Kianna Wereley, Kanuck, 


and Cheryl Werner joined up to give 
tise team a Atth place finish in 4:57, 

_ On the men’s side, the 3200m re- 
lay team of Jesse Watson, Jay Barry, 
Mike Wortley, and Eric Edmonds got 
together to grab the gold in a time of 
8:25. Barry, Watson, and Edmonds 
also teamed up with Drew Kitchen to 
take second in the DMR with a time 
of 10:54. The team also garnished 


points from the Sprint Medley Relay 
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team of Rich Huggins, Conor Kelly, 
Pat Rasca, and Wortley who ran to 
second (3:49), and the throwing duo 
of Tim Leary and John Edwards who 
combined took sixth with a toss of 
72' 5-3/4" in the Shot Put Relay. 

The all around impressive outing 
by both the men and the women has 
instilled a promising outlook for the 
Conference meet at the end of the 
month, The team looks to post many 
outstanding performances as 
return to Dicki 
on February 27 and 28th to compete 
in the Centennial Conference meet. 


son for a third time | 
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after the game at P.J.’s 

The players can’t contain their 
excitement either. Senior goalkeeper 
Vince Erfe said, “I can’t wait to see 
my name in print.” 


Wrestling 








ISIE KURKOWSKI/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


The squash team smiles at their first place finish in the Howe Cup. 


Squash ranked first — 


Continued from A12 

Holyoke opponent earlier in the 
season, she was suf- 
fering froma shoul- =" 
der injury and lost 
in three games. 

On Sunday, the 
team knewthat they 
had to win five out 
of their nine games 
with Haverford to 
take the title. 

“We were ex- 
pecting to win, but! 


think wewere alittle end to the season.” 


jittery,” said senior 
Karen deLeon. 

The team was 
able to act under pressure and won 
the match 7-2. Murphy, McCorvey, 
Clarey, Perlstein, Kim, deLeon, and 
Aon carried the team to the Howe 
Cup title. 

Hosea’s shoulder injury caused 
her to retire after two games. 
Kurkowski, also suffering from ten- 
donitis in her shoulder, lost a heart- 
breaking match - 8-10 in the fifth 
game. 


with academics, 
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“We've proven that we 
can be competitive 
nationally, I couldnt 
have hoped for a better 


} 
In a real tour de force, Clarey *' 
nearly shut out her opponent, win-'* ’ 
ning 9-0, 9-0, 9-1." ©! 
Overall, the ** 
team was proud of)" 
their success at ~~ 


Yale. 

“When joined’ ¥/ 
theteam freshman 
year, we were the ++} 
worst team in the * } 
division,” said. 
Perlstein. “Now’-* 
we're the best.” - -~- 

Hosea also 

pointed out the 3 
—COACH ROY team’s vast im- '” 
provement over 7” 
the past fouryears:“We’vecomevery | 
far. Coach Roy had a lot to do with ? 
our taking home a win in our divi- 
sion.” ; 

Roy has coached the team for the 
past twoyears,andhasimprovedtheir * 
status nationally each year. She 
summed up, saying, “We've proven 
that we can be competitive nation-' 
ally. I couldn’t have hoped for a bet-’ ; 


ter end to the season.” 
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Jesse Armiger’s success story — 


o-captain of the Men’s 
Varsity Wrestling Team 
and one of the Centen 
nial Conference’s most 
distinguished athletes, 
Jesse Armiger sheds some light on 
achieving success at Hopkins, 
“When I came to college, I didn’t 
know what would happen. I wanted 
to do well because it is such a tough 
school, and also I didn’t want to 
spendall my timelifting weights. For 
me, college seemed like the time to 
achieve something great for myself 
in sports and in academics.” 
Excellence in sports and in aca- 
demics did come to Armiger. While - 
leading the wrestling squad in the 
177 pound weight-class, and com- 
pleting the 1997-98 season witha 11- 
5 record, Jesse maintained a 3.93 
GPA as a Mechanical Engineering 
major. 





For me, college seemed 
like the time to achieve 
something great for 
myself in sports and 


academics. 
—JESSE ARMIGER 


“It [balancing wrestling and 
school work] was extremely difficult. 
With the length of practice (3 hours a 
day), I really had to work hard. You 
have to put that extra effort in and 
study until midnight. I managed to 
handle it pretty well though, so it‘can 


. be done if you want to do it.” 


“My personal philosophy is that 
you get what you work for. If you 
work hard, then you will wrestle well. 
In wrestling, the key to a match is a 
good take-down. There are two ways 
to wrestle: on your feet and on the 
mat. You have to first beat your op- 
ponent on your feet before you even 
get to the mat. Thisis the way I wrestle. 
I concentrate on the standing match 
first.” 

Armiger attributes his wrestling 
success to both an intensive training 


schedule and a great coaching staff, — 


“We practice every day from 4:30 to 
7. In practice, we do a lot of live wres- 


tling and conditioning. I think it is 


one of the hardest sports because it 


. demands a penal weenie that” 


MEGAN BENNER 
Athlete of the Week 


can’t always be trained. 

“Our new coach, Rob Newsome, 
has been great for the team,” contin- 
ues Armiger, 

“He has made some changes that 
will be beneficial to the team, and he 
isrecruiting more talent fornextyear. 
With him, the program will become 
much stronger in the next few years. 

“Also, I think weight training dur- 
ing the off-season has helped my per- 
formance immensely. I was able to 


tremely beneficial program. Any ath- 
lete who follows it will paige ie 
prove.” 

Armiger, one of Hopkins’ sneak 


valuable discoveries, began his wres- 
tling career in his sophomore year 


and without any high school experi- 
ence, a starter on the team. 





COURTESY O OF TESSE ARMIGER —- 
Jesse Armiger: A true student-athlete. His numbers: 3.93 and 1 Ane 


a wrestling program. 

“T think, because I didn’t have ciel, . tr 
experience of 4 years in high school, + na 
like the other guys, I always felt like. 
an underdog, that I would have to 
train more and kel on ny. natural 
talent.” 

This season “ ‘we havea good core. 
of dedicated guys,” says Armiger on. 
the team, “The only weakness is our. 
lack of depth, we don’t have a lot of — 
replacements for our starters, Most _, 
of our team is very young, so with the’ 


sit 
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at 


next year’s recruits, we will ts = a 


“In high school, I played soccer 


and ran track, but I never wrestled, I 
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_ its final tournament, the Eastern Re- 
_ train under Bill Starr, the best weight — 
_ trainer in the country. His is an ex- 


_ Petition at the collegiate level, 
_ graduate schools so far, Stan rs nd 
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excellent program.” i | 
As the wrestling team approaches’ 


gional, this weekend, Jesse hopes to , 
prove himself one more time and go i | 
to Nationals. a 
For thistalented wrestler d 
cated student, it will be weet na Moe x 
though, “The hardest thing 
never stepping on the mat, ina com 
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nthe first ever World Cup of 

Hockey in 1996, the United 

States out played the rest of 

the world. They had great in- 

tensity. Great goaltending. 
Great defense, anda balanced scor- 
ing attack. They made the United 
gates proud of their athletes and 
ftthe nation salivating for a Gold 
wfedal in the Winter Olympics in 
Nagano. 

Well, USA Hockey fans get out 
your towel and dry your mouth be- 
quse the United States Men’s 
Hockey team sure threw in their 
‘wel in these Olympics, and it 
farted the minute they got to 
Nagano. 

The first problem that the 
jmericans had was intensity, 
,bout ten percent of the time, Team 
SA skated in high gear where they 
joked unstoppable and their true 
potential was realized. They were 
juid, in sync and tenacious. The 
other ninety percent of the tourna- 
nent, they looked tired and lethar- 


SEDER LL TEED GEE BEALL 
The roster was laden 


with superstar caliber 
players, but they acted 


like pee-wee leaguers, 





gicand as if they had no concept of 
what defense and offense actually 
were. 

Keith Tkachuk, who played for 
Team USA and plays for the Phoe- 
ajx Coyotes, characterized the 
Americans effort as “disgusting.” 

Icouldn’t have said it better my- 
self. If watching a Team USA 
hockey game didn’t make you sick 
then I don’t know what will. 

In the game against the Czech 
Republic, the Czechs dominated 
theU.S. in every aspect of the game, 
especially goal-tending. It looked 
like a contest of men against boys. 
Team USA was manhandled by a 
determined Czech Republic team 
and two stars named Jagr and 
Hasek. 

_But in a game where the USA 
team was supposedly made up of 
only stars, there should have been 
fo contest. What did the Ameri- 
cans think? That because they won 
the World Cup that they would be 
handed the Gold Medal in the 
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Olympics? 

Or was it that they were just so 
much better talent wise that it made 
no difference how they played, they 
were going to win anyway? 

If they did, then they just were 
lost somewhere. Whatever hap- 
pened to the hard working, under- 
dog team that the USA fielded in 
1996. Ironically, it was basically the 
Same one as they sported this year. 
It was as if the killer instinct was 
gone. 

The second problem the Ameri- 
cans had was coaching. The blame 
most certainly falls on coach Ron 
Wilson. 

It was obvious from the first game 
that Mike Richter was not at the top 
of his game. In the World Cup he 
was invincible in net, but this time 
he just looked ordinary. 

Why didn’t John Vanbiesbrouck 
play and start the third game? 

When he came in against the 
Czechs he made a spectacular save 
going to his left. That was probably 
a prelude to what could have been. 

Richter was beaten often and did 
not control rebounds. I can’t say that 
he was the only one who should not 
have played so much. 

One has to question the whole 
philosophy of Wilson and the coach- 
ing staff. 

Why didn’t Bryan Berard and 
Kevin Hatcher play more? 

Why did he ultimately rely on 
what seemed like five defensemen 
in Chris Chelios, Gary Suter, 
Mathieu Schneider, Keith Carney 
and Brian Leetch? 

It was obvious that, Leetch was 
not the Leetch of old, and it appeared 
as though Chelios and Suter played 
half the game. When the Czechs were 
on the power play with a two goal 
lead, they played with four forwards. 

The U.S., obviously needing goals 
in the third period should have tried 
to use four or five forwards on shifts. 

The defense was not playing well, 
so why not take a chance and get 
more scorers out there. 

The worst thing that could have 
happened was that the U.S. would 
not have scored again, and that the 
Czechs would take advantage at the 
lack ofa bona fide defense and score, 
which they also did late in the third 
period. 
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Na-Gone-o: Team USA has 
only themselves to blame 


Ultimately the U.S. has no one to 
blame but themselves. The players 
should step back and look in the 
mirror when they talk about this 
loss. 

Wouldn’t it have been better to 
see the amateurs play in this tour- 
nament rather than the “Stars?” 

After all, the amateurs would 
have been focused and intense. The 
roster was laden with super star cali- 
ber players, but they acted like pee- 
wee leaguers. 

The Czechs who no doubt proved 
to be the harder working of the two 
teams won not because they had 
better personnel (although 
Dominik Hasek was a big factor), 
but because they busted their tails 
going after loose pucks and keeping 
on the offensive attack. 

Shame on the Americans. If they 
wanted to represent their country 
and make everyone proud then they 
should have at least made it seem 
like they were trying. 
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In a sense it was a 
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“Dream Team” in that 
now all of its members 
can only dream about 
Olympic Gold. 


Instead it looked like they were 
trying to exit the tournament early 
and go home. 

That’s exactly what happened. 

If they had played half as hard as 
their female counterparts (the Gold 
Medal winning Womens team) then 
they would still be playing in this 
tournament.” 

Once again Keith Tkachuk put it 
best when he said that this tourna- 
ment was the “biggest waste of time. 
Evere 

That’s exactly right. As exciting 
and worthwhile as the 1996 World 
Cup was, that’s how pitiful and em- 
barrassing the Olympics were. 

It’s unfortunate because this 
could have been a stellar and proud 
moment for what Wa8 ‘called “the 
hockey “Dream Team.” 

Ina sense it was a “Dream Team” 
in that now all of its members can 
only dream about Olympic Gold. It’s 
sad because they actually had a 
chance to get it. 





US. All-Stars also- |Men 
rans in Olympics 


his was the biggest waste 
of time.” Those were the 
words echoed by Keith 
Tkachuk? The US 
- olympic hockey team 
was bounced out of medal competi- 
tion by the Czech Republic, 4-1. 
~ Next to the loss to the USSR in 
basketball in 1972, this was the big- 
gest disappointment in American 
olympic history. 

_ There still is the lingering ques- 
tion as to why the star-studded 
American team was so awful in their 
Pursuit ofa gold medal. Inthe round- 
Tobin part of the tournament, the 
United States played without any de- 
Sire to win. 
~ They had to have had time to gel, 
and to learn to play with each other. 
After lackluster games against 
Sweeden and pitiful Belarus, the 

S.played a solid game against 

da, but still came out on the 

rt end of a 4-1 contest. 

~ Yet team members told the me- 
dia that losing in the Round Robin 
Meant nothing. The only thing it 
Meant was that they had to face the 
Czechs and Dominic Hasek instead 
of Belarus or Khazikstan. 

The Americans started off well, 

butafter scoring an early goal, Hasek 
closed the door. He stopped 38 shots 
leaving the Americans frustrated. 
Immediately following the game, the 
Americans looked more confused. 
-ltis very perplexing as to why the US 
Came out so flat. Why did Jeremy 
Roenick, Pat LaFontaine, Brian 
-Leetch, John Leclair, Keith Tkachuk, 
Tony Amonte, and Mike Richter play 
‘Spoorly? 
-- There are three possible explana- 
tions, 





_-- First, the coaching was terrible. 
Ron Wilson did a great job year and 
ahalf ago when they won the World 
This time around, however, 






JAYMEPANI 
DocGridiron 


of forcing the team to practice harder 
and stay indoorsatnight, Wilson gave 
the team a couple of days off. 

Secondly, the players did not care. 
The quote by Tkachuk sums up tHe 
attitude of the players. Sure, maybe 
they wanted to win. 

But they were not hungry like the 
other countries. Other countries 
played for their nation. The US played 
for themselves. 

Finally, the goaltending of the US 
was non-existant. 

Mike Richter may have been spec- 
NSS a LLL ESTONIA OIE CEES 


Maybe the next time the 
U.S. should hold tryouts 

and find players who do 
not think the Olympics ts 


a waste of time. 





tacular in the World Cup, but this 
NHL season he was bad. And in the 
Olympics he was worse. In the last two 
games,Patrick Roy and Dominic 
Hasek terribly outplayed him. 

It would have been more enter- 
taining to watch young amateurs play 
rather than the overpaid profession- 
als. 

Even if the US had won, it would 
not have been nearly as exciting as if 
amateurs played against a Russian or 
Canadian powerhouse. 

_ Based on the US success this year, 
it is almost a certainty that they will 
play the pros again in 2002. The next 
time though they should hold tryouts 
and find players who do not think that 


the olympics are a waste of time. 


swim for 
twelve in 


a row at 
UAAs 


BY NICOLE FOREL 
News-Letter Staff 


Heads are being shaved, hair dyed 
purple as the Hopkins swimming team 
leave for the UAA Championships at 
Carnegie Mellon where they hope to 
repeat their 11th straight title. On Feb- 
ruary 4th, Hopkins faced UMBC, a di- 
vision I team and lost 134-98. 

This meet was practice for the 
UAA’s in which Hopkins will swim 
against Emory, Washington Univer- 
sity, Carnegie Mellon, Brandeis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, NY and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Amongst the individuals to watch 
are senior Matt Johnson, senior Devin 
Balckom, senior Brian Murphy, 
sophomore Emmanuel Job, sopho- 
more Blake Hardin, sophomore Tim 
Lovett and Luke Schroeder. 

The strongest events for Hopkins 
isin the butterfly, freestyle and breast 
stroke. Although, they will be faced 
with stiff competition from Carnegie 
Mellon, Emoryand Washington Uni- 
versity. 

In the week’s preparation before 
the Championships, the swimmers 
have concentrated on loosening up 
their muscles, and sharpening their 
turns, bodies and, minds. — 

“We should have great swims. 
Each individual is ready to go. Right 
now, we are resting the kids up by 
coming down yardage wise and con- 
centrating on fine tuning their skills,” 
said Coach Kennedy. 

The UAA are being held on Febru- 
ary 18-21. After this, the NCAA quali- 
fiers will be swimming at St. Louis on 
March 19th for the NCAA champi- 
onships. 
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A pair of fencers square off at a recent meeting. The fencing team is on a 13-game win streak. 


Fencing rolls to 13th straight | 


BY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins men’s fencing 
team extended its winning streak to 
13 lastweekend as they swept Cornell, 
Vassar, and Army 21-6, 17-10, and 
20-7 respectively at Haverford. Cur- 
rentlyranked 20thin the nation’s poll, 
the Blue Jays showed no mercy against 
the three opponents, as they met no 
challenge from what was supposed to 
be a tough weekend. 

Against Cornell, the Blue Jays an- 
ticipated the most challenge of the 
weekend. Coming in with an unde- 
feated fencer anda powerful foil squad 
which boasted 2 fencers in the near 
top of the rankings, the Cornell team 
had little to show for. 

The Blue Jays sliced through the 
two fencers and beat them 2 out of 3 
matches each; and also crushed the 
its foil squad not to mention the en- 
tire team. 

“We expected a hard game against 
Cornell. We’re still trying to figure 
out whether we overestimated them 
or they were too cocky or what. We 
had no-problem beating their excel- 
lent-foil squad: The team, which 
should have given us the toughest 
fight in the conference, came out flat 
against us. We weren’t worried but 
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were apprehensive; and we definitely 
knew that we had to fence well. But, 
they didn’t meet up to our expecta- 
tion at all,” said the head coach Dick 
Oles. 

Second opponent Vassar gave a 
little more trouble then Cornell, but 
nevertheless didn’t challenge the Blue 
Jays as the match was decided at 14-8. 
Coming out on top from the begin- 
ning of the match, the Blue Jays took 
the match rather easily although 
coach pointed out that the team 
wasn’t entirely together. 

“Wejustweren’t completely there. 
They weren’tas goodas Cornell over- 
all but somehow, we just couldn’t 
handle them with authority. But, we 
did beat them rather convincingly at 
17-10 final,” said Oles. 

The last opponent was Army who 
was a very physical team with much 
aggression. 

The match was decided at 14-5; 
and although Army showed size and 
aggressiveness, the techniques 
weren't there to challenge the Blue 
Jays as the score showed. 

“Army had a very physical team. 
They werea fighting: team butlacked 
too much in technique to even: come 
close to beating us. This team gave us 
most fight but we handled them well,” 
said Oles. 
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This weekend, the men’s fencing 
team as well as the women’s fencing 
team travels to NYU to battle in the 
UAA championships. The men’s 
team is scheduled to fence against 
Brandeis, NYU, and Case-Western 
Reserve. Although the teams in the 
championships are in division III, 
they are very high-powered and have 
many new fencers with excellent skills 
from high schools. 

“The schools that we’re going to 
face have new kids from the top high 
schools as far as fencing is concerned. 
Every player on the NYU team has 
high school experience whereas 5% 
of our team comes in with any high 
school experience. Brandeis’ team 
probably has nearly 95% of its mem- 
bers with high school fencing experi- 
ence,” commented Oles. “ I think 
NYU is really too good for us right 
now but we’re willing to fight it out 
with Brandeis for second place. It is 
possible that we may beat the NYU 
team but our realistic goal right now 
is to beat the other two teams and get 
the second place,” added Oles. 

The UAA. championships are go- 
ing tobe held in NYU this weekend. 
TheiBlueJays will use this small tour- 
nament as a steppingstone for the 
MACFA tournament, which is going 
to be held in the following week. 
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Saturday » Men’s Basketball vs. Dickinson 
8:00 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball vs. Dickinson 4:00 p.m. 


Wednesday - Centennial Conference Bas- 
ketball Semi-Finals Women 6, Men 8 p.m. 
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SNAPSHOT 


Hopkins’ all-time best women’s 
basketball duo will play their last 
regular season game Saturday 
against Dickinson. Come see se- 
nior co-captains Julie Anderson 
and Angie Arnold in action before 
they make their final bid in the 
Centennial playoffs. 





Jays hold off F&M, clinch West 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Nino Vanin scored 13 points and 
Matt Geschke added 10 points with 9 
rebounds as the Blue Jays reached 
deep into their hearts on Valentine’s 
Day to beat the Franklin & Marshall 
Diplomats 61-58. 

With the win, I lopkins clinched at 
least a share of the Centennial Con- 
ference Western Division Title. They 
hold a two game lead over both 
Gettysburg and Franklin & Marshall 
with two games left on the schedule 
against Western Maryland and 
Dickinson. Should the Jays win either 
of those games this week, they can 
clinch sole possession of first place 
and guarantee themselves home court 
advantage throughout the Conference 
playoffs. 

Hopkins’ opponent in the playoffs 
remains undetermined. Ursinus, 
Washington College and Haverford 
are currently battling for second place 
in the Eastern Division, and with it, 
the right to visit Homewood in the 
first round. 

“Thavea gut feeling it will be Wash- 


ington College,” said head coach Bill 
Nelson. 

Earlier in the season, Washington 
College handed Hopkins one of its 
two Conference defeats of the season, 
winning 78-65 at Chestertown. Sat- 
urday night’s matchup against F&M 
lived up to its Game-of-the Year bill- 
ing, as the Diplomats launchedathree 
pointer with two seconds left on the 
clock that would have sent the game 
into overtime. 





MEN’S@. BASKETBALL 


Hopkins (17-5, c.c. 9-2) faba 
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F & M (12-10, c.c. 7-4) 








The shot clanked off the rim, and 
point guard Kamau Coar smothered 
the rebound as the buzzer sounded. 

Coar atoned for an earlier mistake 
that could have cost the Jays the win. 
The Jays had an eight-point advan- 
tage with just under five minutes to 
play, but the Diplomats negotiated 
their way back into the game behind 
a trey from leading scorer Jerome 


Maiatico and a pair of 10-footers by 
guard Grant Sporny to cut the Blue 
Jay lead to one point with 59 seconds 
left on the clock. 

Head coach Bill Nelson called a 
time-outto talk strategy with his team, 
but when they returned to the floor 
Coar heaved a difficult shot from in 
front of the three-point arc that had 
Nelson steaming on the sidelines. 

Diplomats guard Matt Leddy took 
the outlet pass and drove hard to the 
hoop, but his layup rattled in and out 
of the rim. The Jays’ leading scorer 
and rebounder Greg Roehrig, who 
otherwise had an uncharacteristically 
quiet night, pulled the board down 
with authority. He was fouled imme- 
diately, but swished both free throws 
with 10 seconds remaining in the 
game to close the night’s scoring at 
61-58. 

Roehrig, who averages 15.4 points 
per game, has been quiet of late. 
Nelson conceded that teams have 
been double-teaming his star center, 
but as a result players like Vanin and 
Geschke have picked up their offen- 
sive output. 

Continued on page A10 
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Marjahna Segers boxes out for the rebound. She was the only Jay in double figures with 11 points against 
Western Maryland. The Green Terror was the first Centennial team to beat the Jays since the ‘95-’96 season. 


Squash team wins Howe Cup 


Special to the News-Letter 


The squash team were the over- 
whelming victors at the Howe Cup 
National Championships, going un- 
defeated in four straight matches and 
claiming the Division D title this past 
weekend at Yale. 

The team lost no more than two 
games in any match, and six players 
were undefeated throughout the tour- 
nament. The team beat Bard 9-0, 
Wellesley 7-2, Mt. Holyoke 8-1 and 
Haverford 7-2. 

Senior Michal Perlstein said, “It’s 
so exciting that we won because it’s so 
symbolic of the determination of this 
team to keep playing and persevere.” 

Narrowly losing the Howe Cup to 
Mt. Holyoke last year by only five 
points, the team was seemingly un- 
touchable this past weekend. No other 
team even came close. 

The team was favored to win the 
tournament, nearly qualifying for a 
higher division. At the end they were 
placed #1 in Division D. 

Coach Lisa Roy commented, “I 
thinkit’sincredible that the team only 
lost 5 out of 36 games. Sometimes it’s 
harder to play against weaker players 
rather than stronger because your 
games tends to rise to the occasion or 
go down depending on who you're 
playing. Everyone on the team stayed 
be and kept their game sharp, 


ye 


and we came out ahead.” 

Senior co-captain Margaret 
Murphy agreed, “We were expected 
to win the D Division, and we lived up 
to the expectations.” 

The tournament opened for 


’ Hopkins on Friday afternoon when 


the team faced Bard. 

Previously in the season the team 
had defeated Bard twice, both 9-0. 
The team did not falter; they swept 





“We came in to the 
tournament with great 
anticipation and high 
expectations ...we were 


just so ready to win. 
—SENIOR KAREN DELEON 


Bard fora third time. In fact, only one 
Hopkins player even lost a set. 
Matches are played for the best 
out of five, which means that nine of 
the Hopkins players won in three 
games, 
Freshman Lindsay Clarey (4) won 
in four, 
Senior Karen deLeon said, “We 
came in to the tournament with great 
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anticipation and high expectations. 
On Friday we were just so ready to 
win.” 

On Saturday the team faced some 
tougher competition. 

The first match was against 
Wellesley, the only team in the divi- 
sion that the team had not yet played 
this season. The team played strongly, 
winning with seven out of nine play- 
ers recording wins.: Stephanie Hosea 
(1), Margaret Murphy (2), Lindsay 
Clarey (4), Michal Perlstein (5), 
Carolyn Kim (6), Karen deLeon (7) 
and Susie Kurkowski (9). 

One of the most interesting 
matches was played by Hosea, who 
won her first two games easily, lost 
the third game 1-9, and came back to 
take the fourth game 9-1, 

Senior Monet McCorvey played a 
tight match, narrowly losing 5-9 and 
then 8-10 in the first two games. She 
came back to win the third game 9-5, 
but then lost the fourth 7-9. 

Later that day the team played Mt. 
Holyoke, their rival at Howe Cup last 
year. They had already beaten 
Holyoke twice this year, and won 
again 8-1, MeCorvey (3), Clarey (4), 
Perlstein (5), Kim (6), deLeon(7) and 
Maha Aon (8) all won in three games; 
Murphy (2) and Kurkowski (9) won 
in four. 

Though Hosea had beaten her 


Continued on page A1l0 
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With an 82-40 win Wednesday night, the Jays clinched first place in the Centennial Conference West. 


Terror hands Jays reality check 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Needing a big win over the unde- 
feated Centennial Conference leader 
Johns Hopkins to get into the play- 
offs, Western Maryland capitalized 
on a lackadaisical Blue Jays squad to 
hand the JHU women’s basketball 
team their first regular season Con- 
ference defeat since the ’95-’96 sea- 
son. 

“Western Maryland were pumped 
up for the game and they had home 
court advantage, which isn’t an ex- 
cuse. They needed this win and we 
couldn’t get it together. We played as 
a team only in short spurts, and they 
capitalized on it,” said sophomore 
center Marjahna Segers. 

The 67-53 win improved Western 
Maryland’s record to 15-9 and 10-4 
CC, while dropping JHU’s record to 
20-3 and 12-1 CC. The Green Terror 
also ended the Jays’ 30 game regular 
season Centennial Conference streak. 
Hopkins’ 11 game winning streak was 
also brought to a halt. 

“We took [winning] for granted. 
We didn’t enter the game cocky or 
anything, but, in the back of our 
minds, we all knew we were one of the 
top teams in the Conference. With 
last week’s press coverage and victo- 
ries, we felt like we were untouch- 
able,” said Segers. 

After clinching their fourth 
straight Centennial Conference West- 
ern Division title last week with wins 
over Gettysburg (71-49) and Franklin 
and Marshall (76-44), the Jays flew 
into the Green Terror’s home court 
and were quickly brought back down 


Margaret Murphy helped the Jays go undefeated in the Howe Cup with 
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to earth. 

Terror fanatics piled into the 
gym to bid farewell to their three 
senior players: guard Karen Millar 
and forwards Katie Haley and Julie 
Backof. 

Haley, the team’s captain, scored 
25 points and grabbed 11 rebounds 
in the final home game of her college 
career. She shot 58 percent from the 
field and went 10 for 14 from the free 


' throw stripe. Haley leads the Confer- 


ence in points-per-game and is third 
in rebounding. 





WOMEN'S BASKETBALL | 
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W. Md . (15-9, c.c. 10-4) Q 
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(20-3, c.c.12-1 


Hopkins 

Joining Haley in double figures 
were graduate student Erin Murphey 
and junior Kathi Snyder. Murphey 
scored 18 points and Snyder had 10 
points to go with six rebounds. The 
trio scored as many points as the en- 
tire Blue Jay squad. 

Segers, the only JHU player in 
double figures, led the team with 11 
points. Shooting just above 30 per- 
cent and hitting only half their free 
throws, the Jays did not pick it up at 
the defensive end of the game. 

“The loss is a reality check and it 
comes at a good time, With our last 
game, the playoffs and, hopefully, 
the tourndment coming up, we 
needed to realize that there were 
other good teams out there,” said 
Segers, who has repeatedly stated 
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that the team’s offense is derived 
from their defense. i 

Last Saturday, the Jays had four 
players in double figures against 
Franklin and Marshall. Seniors Julié 
Anderson and Angie Arnold both 
scored atleast 20 points. Sophomores 
Leslie Ritter and Segers had 10 anda 
dozen respectively. ; 

Arnoldled the Blue Jays, posting a 
game-high 23 points and six assists 
in her final game in her hometown. 
She connected on 9-of-12 shots from 
the floor and 3-4 from the line to lead 
Hopkins to a 32-point victory. 

The win assures’ the Jays 
homecourt advantage as long as they 
are alive in the Centennial playoffs. 

Arnoldaveraged 17 points and six 
assists last Week and has recorded at 
least six assists in seven straight 
games. She was named to the ECAC/ 
Amerisuites and the Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll for her efforts 
last week. 

Anderson posted her 15th double- 
double of the year with 20 points and 
11 rebounds. It was her third double- 
double in a row and fifth in her last 
six games. 

The Blue Jays will return home 
Saturday for the final game of the 
regular season. Dickinson will try to 
redeem themselves after a 86-63 loss 
to JHU on February 7th. 

The program, team, school, fans 
and loved ones will say good-bye to 
the two senior players, Arnold and 
Anderson, in their last regular sea- 
son game. The two have been the 
Blue Jays’ dynamic duo for four years; 
Tip off for the alumni is scheduled 
for 4:00 p.m. re 
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Caution! 


We've all done that Black History Month re- 
port on Martin Luther King Jr., or Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. But what does black history 

--} Mean to us here in Baltimore today? Read 
about famous black Baltimoreans, African and 

Caribbean perspectives and the slaves that 
once lived just a few yards from the freshman 


coupon at the Donna’s home page (http://www.charm.net/ allow him to open earlier. : 
~donnas/index.html) for two free cappuccinos. Matt is very concerned with the freshness of his coffee beans: 
He is from Seattle, and was shocked to find out how careless East 
Coasters are about their coffee. He’s made arrangements with a 


Baltimore coffee roaster to roast the beans to his specifications 


BY ELLEN MASON 
News-Letter Staff 


ou stayed up too late last night, you’re tired, THATNEW CART IN THE LIBRARY 
and you've got a full day of classes ahead of Location: M-level of the library, right off the quad entrance. 
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- -| body hair, piercings and deep, sultry voices. 


~_| Arthistorians Glenn Ligon and Richard Meyer 
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FEATURES 


You've heard them. You've seen them. You've 
hated their Green Day albums. Well so has 
Tom Gutting. Tom is sick and tired of punk- 

assed kids, and this week he’s getting even in 

the pages of the News-Letter. + B3 





-| Last week, Rina Dorfman let women voice 

their thoughts on men: Love, sex, relation- 
ships, and baseball caps. This week, it’s the 
guys’ turn. Find out what guys think about 


+ B3 


Silence speaks volumes, especially on your 
phone bill. Still can’t get enough of N-L’ lovin’ 
coverage? Read how Hopkins students cope 
with long distance relationships. » B5 


A&E 


-~ HMS. Pinafore —an English comedy of boats 
| and people, sound familiar?—opens 
“at Center Stage. » B6 ; 





to speak on Monday, February 23in the 
- | Donovan Room. Get a preview of their lec- 
ee tures this week. « B7 
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- | Wondering what to do with your time? This 
| week’s Calendar gives you the scoop on bands, 
auditions, bars even seminars. New this week: 

_ APick of the Week on Student Academy — 
Awards and a Spotlight on Miniature Furni- 
ture. + B8-9 
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you. Or maybe 

you have to — stay 

up all night tonight to start 
and finish that term paper. Either way, 
you realize you need the most efficient 
caffeine delivery system available: cof- 
fee. 

You may be wondering where you 
should get it. There are seven options 
available on campus, but which is the 
best one? We’ve come up with the top 
three according to the quality of the 
establishment’s basic brewed coffee, its 
service, its convenience and the variety 
of its offerings. 


DONNA’S 

Location: The second floor of Gilman 
hall, in the main entryway. 

Hours: Mon.-Thu., 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Fri., 
8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Cost: 12 02z., $1; 16 0z., $1.25; 20 0z., 
$1.50. 

The Donna’s cart, set up in the lobby 
of Gilman hall, always offers a house 
blend, a flavored coffee and a 
decaffeinated house blend. It also sells 
espresso drinks, teas, milk, cocoa, or- 
ange juice, and a wide variety of baked 
goods (if you get there early enough in 
the day). 

The house blendis fairly strong, tastes 
good and is almost reasonably priced; 
groundshavebeen known to surface from 
time to time, though. Employees grind 
the beans on location, but connoisseurs 
may disapprove of the fact that the beans 
aren’t shipped all that frequently, nor are 
they vacuum packed for freshness. The coffee is brewed very 
frequently to accommodate the crowds, so it is always fresh in 
that sense. 

The cart is in a prime location, so it gets mobbed in the ten 
minute breaks between classes each hour. Be aware that you 
may need to wait five or more minutes if you go at these times. 
The cart is staffed by Hopkins students, which means it does 
not always open right on time, and sometimes the employees 
are late for their shifts. This can lead to backups in the line. 


































Hours: 7 days a week, 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Cost: 8 0z., $.89; 12 0z.: $.99; 16 0z., $1.09; 20 oz., 
$1.19, 

Kudos to Seattle Espresso for filling that im- 
portant night niche on campus! Their cart, which 
opened two weeks ago, is holding a contest to 
determine its name. Anyone can enter, and prizes 
will be awarded. This place offers the same (or 
better) quality coffee as Donna’s, at slightly 


and deliver them to the cart several times pet 
week, where he grinds them as they’re needed. 
Such practice, he says, is “unheard of in these 
parts.” 

We're glad he goes to such lengths; because 
he does make a fine cup of coffee. It is not, 
however, noticeably better than what Donna’s 
has to offer. There is usually a house blend, 4 
flavor or two and a decaf blend available. He 
also sells espresso drinks, milk, tea, hot cocoa; 
Italian sodas and a small assortment of baked 
goods. The cart seems less crowded than 
Donna’s, probably because its patrons come in 
a flow that is not determined by class schedules; 
As for the atmosphere, have fun studying. 


LEVERING MARKET GOURMET 
BEAN COFFEE : 
Location: Basement of Levering Student Union, 
in the dining area. 

Hours: Mon.-Thu., 7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Fri., 
7:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Cost: 12 02., $.65; 16 0z., $.85. 

If yow’re just going to add a bunch of milk 
and sugar to your coffee and gulp it down inthe 
name of staying awake, you might as well buy it 
at Levering Market. They make a weak, bland, 
but entirely inoffensive pot of “100 percent 
Colombian Coffee.” Ignore the sign that reads: 
“Highly aromatic, rich flavor, mildly acidicand 
slightly winey.” Levering Market brews medio- 

cre coffee, and it’s way cheaper 
than the competition’s. For 
that reason, it earns the rank 
of the third best cup of coffee: 
at Hopkins. q 
Inthe morning, it’s brewed- 
pretty regularly, and in the af-- 
ternoon it sits there for hours- 
- on end. = 
Levering offers decaf and: 
regular, and a flavor if youre” 
lucky. Tea, hot cocoaand milk 
are also available. The cafete-- 
ria is rarely crowded in the 
morning, and it opens when- 
it’s supposed to open. Youcan- 
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BY CATHY DANCZ 
News-Letter Staff 


s the 1998 Winter Olympics come to a 
close, and the torch goes out in Nagano, 
Japan, some of us maybe left witha hollow, 
-empty feeling. The XXVIII Olympic Games have 
certainly had some memorable moments. 
There was Picabo Street’s narrow victory in 
the Women’s Super G, the incredible Russian 
figure skating pair of Artur Dmitriev and 
Oksana Kazakov. This year’s Games also boast both 
the introduction of Women’s Ice Hockey and the 
triumph of the U.S. Women’s Ice Hockey team. But 
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you through the cold winter nights in Baltimore, 
sans Olympic fever? 

Probably not. 

So you want to find a way to keep up that com- 
petitive air, and celebrate ultimate triumph? Then 
we must delve into the records of Olympics past. 
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spirit. 
Ifyou just can’t get enough of the Winter Games, 
you might check out the movie Cool Runnings about 


. 
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will these memories and highlights be enough to get ' 


Stories that glorify the true essence of the Olympic 


‘the first Jamaican bobsled team. This Disney movie _ 


The tables set up in the lobby make a nice place to study or cheaper prices. 

- chat, and this Donna’s shows no signs of resembling its trendy 
sister shops. Overall, a good cup of coffee for a decent price in 
a convenient location. Oh, and here’s a hint: Download a 





tells the story of three Jamaican men with dreams of 
running track in the Olympics. These dreams are 
dashed, however, when one of them trips and falls 
and takes the other two down with him at an earlier 
race. After this upset, one of the eliminated runners 
gets together with his friend, a wacky go cart driver, 
and they decide to make it to the Olympics by 
representing Jamaica as its first bobsled team. Ev- 
eryone finds this idea ridiculous, but the pair man- 
ages to sway the other two disqualified runners into 
joining them, and the foursome begins training for 
the Olympics. 

The guys persuade a former bobsled Olympian 
turned bartender (John Candy) to coach them, and 
eventually they make it to Calgary for the 1988 
Winter Olympics. 

Atfirst, they are the laughing stock of the Games, 
constantly tormented by the far superior German 
team. They have poor equipment and they are al- 
most eliminated from competition when it becomes 
known that their coach cheated years earlier, weigh- 
ing down his team’s sled in order to have the best 
speed, and, thus, having his medals taken away. _ 

Fortunately, Candy convinces the Olympic 


board to allow the team to compete, as they had 


tion, and I won’t say what happens, but the Jamai- 





pick up breakfast foods and: 


We couldn’t see much point in ranking it over Donna’s or _ juice while you're there. There is plenty of seating available. It’s: 
vice versa because their hours scarcely overlap. Thismaychange a madhouse for lunch from noon to around two’ 
if its proprietor, Matt McCauley, can convince the library to 


continued on page B4 


























qualified for the Games on their own and earned 
the position. The team goes on to final competi- 


can team walks away from the Games with the 
respect of their colleagues and countrymen. 
Another story about the Winter Games is The 
Cutting Edge. This is the story of an ice hockey 
player (D.B. Sweeny) and a figure skater (Moira 
Kelly) who team up to compete in pairs figure 
skating for the U.S. in the 1992 Olympics in 
Albertville, France. We follow the ups and downs 
of this odd couple, who start out on opposite 
sides of the tracks, only to overcome their dif- 
ferences and perfect the Pomchenko twist for Je} 
the gold, andeach other. If this movie doesn’t i 
inspire you, nothing will! - 
If it’s the Summer Olympics that really FF 
do it for you, have no fear. You don’t ~ 
have to wait for the 2000 Games in 
Sydney to see some HOT action. One 
movie that has come out fairly re- (ci Re 
cently is The Greg Louganis Story. 3 
This is the story of perhaps the 
world’s greatest diver ever, who 
continued on page B6 
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African & Caribbean students see differently 


BY LIISA HANTSOO 
News-Letter Staff 


In celebrating Black History 
Month, we formally recognize the rich 
cultures and accomplishments of Af- 
rican-Americans and Caribbean 
Americans—cultures that, unfortu- 
nately, are often neglected in the re- 
maining eleven months of the year. 
But to disregard these cultures is a 
loss, which becomes evident in speak- 
ing with African and Caribbean stu- 
dents on our campus. Sadly, many 
people hold misconceptions about the 
numerous countries of Africa and the 
Caribbean. 

Emily Orimilikwe, a Hopkins jun- 
ior who lived in her native country of 
Nigeria for fourteen years before im- 
migrating to the U.S., observed that 
& > 

‘people here don’t know much about 

Africa... people have even asked me if 
I-lived in the jungle!” She explained 
that often people overlook the unique 
cultures of the individual countries of 
Africa, and regard the vast continent 
of Africa as a homogeneous entity. 
But each country of Africa has its own 
traditions, languages and character. 

“Africa is so huge—there are so 
many different cultures, even in Ni- 
geria alone,” Orimilikwe said. 


According to Orimilikwe, in Ni- 
geria, over 200 different languages 
are spoken, in addition to English, 
the official language. Caribbean dia- 
lects are equally as distinctive. 

Sherine Blagrove, a senior who 
spent the first ten years of her life in 
her home country of Jamaica, men- 
tioned thatin the Caribbean, a dialect 
called patois—a hybrid of English and 
Creole—isalso spoken. Because these 
languages and dialects are not com- 
monly spoken in the U.S., students 
from these countries can have a diffi- 
cult time finding another person with 
whom they can converse in their na- 
tive tongue. 

Freshman Dubar Kamara, whose 
parents are respectively from Sierra 
Leone and Kenya, and who herself 
lived in Kenya for seven years, testi- 
fies to this. She is only able to speak 
the language of Sierra Leone with her 
uncle, who also resides in the U.S. 

Similarly, some celebrations that 
are important in African or Carib- 
bean cultures are unheard of in the 
U.S., meaning that these students can 
celebrate only with their family mem- 
bers living in the U.S. 

Orimilikwe cites the example of 
the New Yam Festival, an annual har- 
vest celebration of the Ebol tribe of 


COURTESY OF BENEDICT A. DORSEY “THE GREAT” 


The Dunbar Baldwin Hughes Theater Company is one of several pre- 
dominantly African-American student groups on campus. Here, Isaac 
Adegbile and Trenessa Coffey perform “Nina’s Dance” from last 
semester's theater review. Tlie company will present “The Colored 
Museum” at the African Heritage Dinner, February 28 at 6 p.m. in the 
Glass Pavilion. Admission is $10. 


alking to class in 
the morning, casu 
ally strolling 
across the Beach 
at night, taking a 
trip to the Snack Bar to fulfill a crav- 
ing; whenever we do any of these 
things, many of us are unaware that 
we are treading across property that 
was once a self-sustaining residence 
maintained by slaves. The 
Homewood campus was the home 
of Charles Carroll and his family. 
The land that now houses the build- 
ings of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was once covered 
by fields where slaves 
labored for the Carroll 
household. 

Slavery hides wellin 
theshadows of the past, 
but every so often, we 
need to confront it, to 
remind us of what we 
once were so that we 
may not again become 
so deviant in our ways. 
During Black History 
Month people makean 
attempt to understand 
the black culture of the 
United States. But dur- 
ing this month, we 
must also realize that 
black culture is a part of the U.S. 
culture asa whole. We should always 
be celebrating the diversity of our 
country. 

Yet closer to home is the fact that 

_ the Hopkins campus was once the 
home of many slaves. Because 
Homewood was a residence, rather 
than a plantation, it did not require 
___ aslarge or diversea labor force as the 
Carroll family’s plantation, 

- Doughoregan Manor. At Homewood, 
many were residential slaves whose 
| workranged from keeping the house 
_ clean and serving meals to acting as 
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Lest we forget 


gardeners and stable hands. 
Homewood also had slaves who 
were skilled artisans. Though much 
of the furniture was purchased in 
Philadelphia or Europe, some fur- 
nishings in the Homewood house 
were made byslaves. The crib in which 
Charles Carroll’s infants slept was 
made byacarpenter at Doughoregan. 





Though Homewood was a slave 
residence, the Carroll family differed 
among traditional slaveholders. The 
Carrolls attempted to keep their slave 
families intact, rather than selling off 
slaves to other masters. Often the 
slaves would shift among the large 
properties of the Carroll family. The 
Carrolls were among the few benevo- 
lent slave holders. Not forgetting the 
fact that they did propagate slavery, 
the Carrolls tried to maintain family 
stability among the slaves. 

The Carrolls were among the 
wealthiest families in Maryland, and 
the 


ere also among the most gen- 
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Nigeria. This specific type of yam isa 
significant food source for the Ebol, 
and its harvest is traditionally cel- 
ebrated during August, usually in 
smaller villages. | However, 
Orimilikwe does not celebrate the 
New Yam Festival while in the U.S.— 
“we don’t have the yams here!” Other 
students who have lived in Africa or 


“Africans are blacks, 
but have another 
respect to their lives— 
a different background 


from black Americans.” 
—EMILY ORIMILIKWE 


the Caribbean celebrated holidays 
such as Christmas and Easter. 

Sophomore Kande Horne men- 
tions that in her home of St. Vincent, 
“Easter is just as big as Christmas is,” 
although the Easter season is not so 
emphasized in the U.S. “Ihadan Orgo 
test on Good Friday last year!” she 
reveals. Blagrove states that she and 
her family “most definitely” continue 
to acknowledge her country’s tradi- 
tions and culture, “in the foods we 
eat, our music, our own holiday times. 
Thereare certain things native to West 
Indians, and we try to maintain those 
ties.” Another Nigerian student states 
that “I don’t exactly celebrate the tra- 
ditions of my country while I’m in the 
U.S., because all my family members 
are at home [in Nigeria]. But I still 
have my heritage and culture within 
me.” 

Family is of great importance in 
African and Caribbean cultures. 
Orimilikwe states that there isan “em- 
phasis on culture and extended fam- 
ily—you know where you're from. 
There is more respect for the elders. 
They are valued for their experiences, 
advice and opinions; everyone wants. 
to gain from that.” Blagrove states 
that “strong family ties provide a sup- 
port system.” 

Olayemi Ikusika, a junior of Nige- 
rian ethnicity, agrees that extended 
family is valuable, but “here in the 
U.S., people are more isolated.” 

Students also discussed the more 
relaxed atmosphere in African and 
Caribbean countries. Horne states 
that in St. Vincent, “life was a lot 
slower; the U.S. is very fast-paced. At 
home, you knew everyone, because it 
was so small.” Ikusika felt that in Ni- 





Slavery close to “Home” wood 
Looking towards the past to appreciate the present 


erous. The slaves of the Carroll fam- 
ily had some degree of mobility 
among them. The Carrolls placed a 
large amount of trust in their slaves, 
recognizing that slaves possessed 
qualities apparent in all people. 
Charles Carroll would often entrust 
in his manservant, Izadod Connor, 
to carry letters or transport goods 
between the Carroll residences or, 
other destinations. Carroll trusted 
Connor to carry out his jobs on his 
own. The Carroll family exemplified 
a kinder way in which to treat slaves, 
a way in which the slaves began to 
gain back some of the 
dignity they deserved 
as humans. 

Hopefully with this 
article will come an ap- 
preciation of where you 
are in your life. It is just 
areminder toalwaystry 
and understand every- 
thing that is happening 
around you. 

Thenexttime youlie 
down on the Beach to 
catch some of the sun’s 
rays, think about what 
used to be where you 
are lying. 

Possibly, there wasa 

garden, where a slave 
toiled day in and day out to make 
sure that this garden wasas fruitful as 
it could be. Or, the next time you pass 
by the Barn, think about where its 
name originated. Think about the 
slaves who used to groom the horses, 
muck the stalls and stack the hay. 

This article is just a reminder not 
toalwayslive inthe present. Theslaves 
who worked on Homewood were in 
no way as fortunate as the students 
and faculty at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Appreciate where you are in 
life, the people around you, and the 
world that you live in. 
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geria, “people are more accepting,” 
and Blagrove mentioned a “friendlier 
atmosphere” in Jamaica. “People 
seem to be happier, and enjoy simpler 
things... people’s wants are minimal, 
as there aren’t as many resources [in 
Jamaica].” Orimilikwe also felt that in 
Nigeria, she “was always viewed as an 
individual, not by my color. We are 
different people, with different char- 
acteristics. ’m used to being judged 
by who I am. I’m not part of a set 
group—lI am my own person. That’s 
how I was raised.” 

Concerning Black History Month, 
the African and Caribbean students 
to whom I spoke expressed support 
for the recognition given to black 
Americans in this month’s celebra- 
tion. However, most found it unfor- 
tunate that black issues seem to be 
brought to the forefront only during 
this one month of the yeat. 

Blagrove feels that “for the legacy 
that blacks have in this country, there 
should be an ongoing process of in- 
corporation into books and the me- 
dia” of black history. Horne agrees 
that “we should celebrate our ances- 
tors all year.” Students also brought 
up the difference between black 
American history and African his- 
tory—according to Ikusika, “there is 
a huge distinction.” Orimilikwe ex- 
pressed a similar view, stating that 
“Africans are blacks, but have another 
respect to their lives—a different 
background from black Americans. 
We need to share our culture with 
each other and with the campus.” Each 
student has a slightly different inter- 
pretation of Black History Month— 
Kamara feels that Black History 
Month “lets students learn about an 
area they might not know about,” and 
Ikusika states that it “opens the eyes 
of Americans to issues in black cul- 
ture.” Horne views it as “a unity kind 
of thing; by celebrating your past, your 
accomplishments and by looking for- 
ward to the future.” 





BY MINN YANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Two days before Valentine’s, that 
most cherished of days on the col- 
lege calendar, the bespectacled pro- 
fessor from Jamaica reveals he is 
feuding with his great love. Not just 
a recent tiff that will resolve itself 
soon when Cupid visits. “I have an 
ongoing quarrel with Anthropol- 
ogy,” he explains, half-laughingly, 
but I neither hear irony quiver in his 
bass voice, nor do I see it swimming 
in his dark eyes. 

“In general, itisimportant to have 
acritical outlook to perceive and un- 
derstand,” he continues. He flashes 
his genial smile and I feel at ease 
again. “Iam interested in the ways in 
which anthropology raises questions, 
the language through which anthro- 
pologists ask these questions.” An- 
other smile. “The questions they take 
for granted.” 

Elaborating on his quarrel, visit- 
ing anthropology professor David 
Scott from the University ofthe West 
Indies recounts his doctoral study in 
Sri Lanka, his maternal grandfather’s 
place of birth, where he researched 
ritual medicinal practices. Many aca- 
demics use the term ‘exorcism’ to 
describe those practices, but he 
points out that the assumptions 


Last year, students petitioned the Student Council for theirs 
at Hopkins. Salah Goss, pictured here, addresses the Counci 
their goal of establishing the program. 





Notable Baltimoreans 
And they happen to be black. .. 


BY TOM GUTTING 
News-Letter Staff 


February is Black History Month, and Bal- 
timore has had a number of worthy con- 
tributors to black history. Here are ten 
noteworthy African-Americans to grace 
the streets of Baltimore. 


George “Spider” Anderson was one of 
the most successful jockeys of his day. He 
rode “Buddhist” to victory in the 1889 
Preakness Stakes. There used to be many 
African-American jockeys, but they were 
pushed out of horse-racing in the early 
20th century because of Jim Crow laws. 


Frank Robinson was a Hall of Fame 
outfielder for the Baltimore Orioles and 
later the team’s first African-American 
_manager. Robinson hit over 500 career 
home runs. 


Thurgood Marshall, the first black su- 
preme court justice, grew up in Balti- 
more. 


Frederick Douglass, before becoming a 
free man, was a slave in Baltimore. 


Roberta B. Sheridan was the first Afri- 
can-American allowed to teach in the 
Baltimore public schools. She was ap- 
pointed in 1888 and was an important 
figure in closing the color gap in 
Baltimore's public education. 


George Lane was a prominent African- 
American Republican who attempted to 


about exorcism derive from “a frame- 
work unconsciously Christian. They 
have not sufficiently interrogated 
these questions.” 

With a wistful glint in his eyes, he 
adds, “I take my work to be an at- 
tempt to raise some questions about 
these assumptions.” 

Iraise one of my own. “What does 
it mean to be a black academic?” I 
ask. In a school with few black aca- 
demics on tenure, a visiting professor 
from Jamaica might well help me 
straighten out some of the flawed ra- 
cial assumptions I may have. In the 
light of growing black conscious- 
ness, I often wonder how impor- 
tant it is for a black academic to 
define himself or herself according 
to skin color. 

“It is important to have an under- 
standing of who I am in terms of in- 
tellectual and racial identity. But the 
question is not a transparent one.” I: 
immediately recall the scene from the 
recent movie Basqiat, in which the 
title character is asked, “Are you a 
painter or a black painter?” He shot 
back, “Are you a writer or a white 
writer?” 

I offer Professor Scott a sheepish 
grin as he continues. “To ask this 
question is to politicize a practice. It 
isassuming that a black person intro- 
duces a political element into the 
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upport for an 
I. Ayear later, 


run for mayor of Baltimore in 1897, But 
the Board of Election Supervisors ruled 
that more than half of the signatures on 
the petition supporting Lane’s candidacy 
were invalid, so his candidacy died, 


Whitfield Winsey, M.D., was a prosper. 
ous physician and social servant to the 
Baltimore African-American community, 
He opened his practice in 1872 at his 
home on Fayette Street. He was alsoa 
delegate to the International Medical 
Congress at Washington. Winsey served 
as treasurer and physician at the Indus- 
trial Home for Colored Girls at Melvale,a + 
position he held for 18 years until he died” 
in 1919. 


Rev. William Moncure Alexander 
served the African-American community - 
in northwest Baltimore for over 30 years 
beginning in the 1880s as pastor ofthe 
Sharon Baptist Church. He worked to im- 
prove the spiritual and material being of 
African-Americans in Baltimore. 


Warner T. McGuinn came to Baltimore 
in 1891. An accomplished lawyer in Con- 
necticut and Kansas before comingto 
Maryland, McGuinn worked tirelessly to 
fight segregation in Baltimore and for the 
extension of suffrage to women. : 


Henry Jerome Brown grew up aslave 
in Baltimore and lived here until his death. 
in 1920. He spent most of his freelife 
helping define what freedom would 
mean for African-Americans in post-Civil 


_War Baltimore. 





;A conversation with Professor Scott 


practice that others do not.” 

I blush a little. It is true, I have. 
often asked the wrong questions. I, 
attempt to make amends and seek. 
his opinion on Black History Month. — 
Its educational value is not lost on 
him, and he asserts its importancein 
the academic calendar, but also. 
points out the danger of. 
“marginalizing black history” by‘ 
turning black identity into an occa- 
sional cause for celebration. 

“By focusing attention... in a par- 
ticular way or month... on the- 
achievements of the black people in’ 
the United States, we run the risk of 
not focusing enough on the broader’ 
fabric that they have a huge impact, 
on. Black history is nota minor tribu- 
tary of American history. Take mu- 
sic for example; it is impossible to 
think about American music with-, 
out thinking about black history.”, 
Nodding my head, I mention the J- 
word. He follows up right away. “Not, 
just jazz. Gospel and other forms of 
music. Itis mainstream history, cen- 
tral to American history.” , 

_ “Tt is not a matter of carrying 00 
with our lives, and when it comes to, 
February we can think about whowe — 
are, and when it’s over, we go about 
our business. Black History Month - 
should be an attempt to raise ques _ 
tions that have not been asked.” 
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Punkas Barney Stylin’ and profilin at the Hair & Beauty Show 


Snot-nosed punk kids are a pain in the butt 


s there anything you hate more 
than punk-ass high school kids 
who think that they are all that? 
Well, I certainly hate punk-ass 
kids, especially right now. I 
never tried to act cool in order to 
impress my friends as a high school 
kid. As you can tell, [hada bad expe- 
rience with a white, suburban, up- 
per-middle class punk recently. 

It was the last Friday night of rush 
week, actually. I went to see The Re- 
placement Killers with five rushees, 
- ‘along with my twenty closest friends 
- from Beta. We had the largest group 
in the theater and took up a row-and- 
a-half of seats. 

Unfortunately, though, there was 
the suburban punk-ass sitting with 
his girlfriend, who couldn’ thave been 
more than 12-years-old, rightin front 
of my friend Jeff and me. 

As it turned out, this kid also had 
several friends sitting 
about ten rows behind 

- usin the theater. So, of 
course, being the cool 


15-year-old he is, this ed rte Gutt 


kid had to sit some- 
where else in case he actually got to 
hold this girl’s hand. 

He also felt obliged to act like he 
was the coolest person in human 
history simply because he was at a 
movie with a girl. (I can’t under- 
stand this feeling, but maybe that’s 
because I can never get a date.) He 
began shouting something up to the 
fellow bad asses in his posse. And 
they yelled back to him. 

But the kid just couldn’t leave it 
at that. He had to be even more 
cool. Sohe stood up, turned around, 

- - and said, “Yo-yo-yo-yo, wassup... 
- - BITCH?!” And then he thumped his 
- chest twice. I was terribly impressed 
- - by the pause between “wassup” and 
- - “bitch.” He thought carefully about 
- what he wanted to say, and then he 
- said “bitch” like he was the biggest 
- bad ass ever to grace the Earth be- 
- cause he was saying it in front of a 
full movie theater. 
---  Icouldn’t let this one go. I had to 
‘show how-much I admired this kid 
-~ for being a tough guy. And maybe he 
-_ would even be my friend. So I said, 
“Sit down and shut up.” After all, the 
~ movie was about to start. I wasn’t just 
23 trying to impress my friends by act- 
- - ing cool. 
--— He did sit down. Then there was 
~~ silence for about thirty seconds. And 
-~ then our entire group just started to 
~- laugh loud and hard. The fine young 
~~ man in front of us was thoroughly 
- humbled by ourreaction, andit pissed 
- him off royally. 
- His next move was an incredibly 
wise one. He turned around again, 





this time he stayed seated, though. I 
looked right at him, but he didn’t 
lookat me. He looked at Jeffand said, 
“Yo, you better watch your back.” 
Now, this kid was well under six-feet 
tall and, after eating a whole buffalo, 
might have weighed 130 pounds. Jeff, 
on the other hand, is not only five 
years older, but also six inches taller 
and at least fifty pounds heavier. 

And Jeff was the one being threat- 
ened. So we did what any mature col- 
lege students would do. We laughed 
hysterically for another two minutes. 
Someone then kindly pointed out to 
our new friend that there were 25 of 
us and one-half of him. We laughed 
some more. 

Finally, just before the start of the 
previews, the boy said, “Nah, nah, 
numbers don’t matter.” Then he got 
up out of his seat and went up to 
where his posse was sitting. He tried 
to get their attention, but 
they didn’t seem too in- 
terested in being associ- 
ated with him at this 
point. So he came back 
and sat down. 

The movie started, and we got our 
last laughs out. But there was still a 
little light in the back of our heads 
that maybe this kid’s warning about 
“numbers don’t matter” meant that 
he had a gun. 

But we weren’t much concerned 
with that because we realized that this 
was suburbia. And this kid was a life- 
long product of it. The only gun he 
ever handled in the burbs was a 
Supersoaker. (Trust me, I’m a prod- 
uct of the suburbs, too. We’re harm- 
less. The only things we really care 
about are Tommy Hilfiger-dictated 
fads.) 

So‘we sat back and enjoyed the 
movie. I don’t think that Mr. Cool 
Bad Ass did, though. Throughout the 
movie, he seemed to be turning red- 
der andredder. Buthis girlfriend tried 
to calm him down by patting his hand. 
(Digital intercourse accomplished!) 

The movie ended and one mem- 
ber of our group reminded the rest of 


usathat-it would=be ‘wise t6 Tedve ° 


quickly because “numbers don’t mat- 
ter.” We all had a loud, hearty laugh 
about the whole situation as we left. 

Our early-adolescent friend wasn’t 
interested in pressing his luck against 
us, either. He stayed seated, fists 
clenched and knuckles white, until 
we all left. 

Along with seeing an entertaining 
movie, we got to laugh all the way 
home about being threatened by a 
15-year-old. 

It was fun to laugh at him. Espe- 
cially because we had never been that 
way in our younger days, right? 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 


Nine nervous Hopkins students 
sat behind a screen, watching help- 
lessly as professional stylists curled, 
straightened, gelled, sprayed, waved, 
layered and twisted their hair. 

The students were audience mem- 
bers at the Hair and Beauty Show 
held Feb. 10 at the Glass Pavilion as 
part of Black History Month. Speak- 
ers included hairstylist Barry Fletcher 
and his team of stylists, the “Hair 
Gangsters” of Avant Garde Hair Gal- 
lery in Washington D.C., and Mary 
Kay makeup consultants Sheila 
Dillard and Carolyn McCollum. 

“Your hair makes a statement 
about you,” Fletcher told the audi- 
ence. “You can tell a lot about a per- 
son by the way they wear their hair. 
Your hairstyle can get youinto places, 
and it can get you booted gut of 
places.” 

Fletcher presented a slide show of 
his work and talked to the audience 
about current trends in hairstyles, 
predicting that upcoming trends 
would include low-maintenance, 
shorter and straighter styles. 

While Fletcher stressed the “natu- 
ral look” for hair, he also discussed 
styles such as braids and dreadlocks. 
“With dreadlocks, you have to make 
a commitment. Eventually, they can 
change the texture of your hair,” he 
said. “Braids are nice because they 
give your hair a vacation for a while, 
but you don’t want to leave them in 
over six weeks. You also don’t want 
to wear braids too long or too tight— 
that hurts the hairline.” 

He emphasized the importance of 
texture. “We don’t really look at hair 





AHopkins student gets anew ‘do at the Hair And Beauty Show, part of this year’s Black History Month celebration. 


as black hair or white hair anymore, 
we look at the texture. You have to 
understand your hair’s texture, how 
to control it and keep it healthy,” he 
said. 

Fletcher’s work is featured in the 
January issue of Essence magazine. 
He has won numerous competi- 
tions, including a 1985 New York 
City hairstyle competition in which 
he won a Rolls Royce. In 1994 he 
became the first African-American 
hair designer to make the U.S. Hair 
ONE Team with an \ African: 





LEENA MITTAL/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
A “hair gangster” from Avant Garde shows off the tools of the trade. 


American model. 
He has also worked with celebrity 
clients such as Tina Turner, Halle 
Berry,*supermodel Iman, Toni 
Braxton, Maya Angelou, Eartha Kitt, 
Carol Moseley-Braun and Mary J. 
Blige. Of Blige he joked, “Her hair 
was in really bad shape. When! shook 
her hand, her hair was falling out.” 

Fletcher answered questions from 
the audience, recommending that 
audience members stay away from 
chemicals like relaxers and minimize 
the use of heat on their hair. 

“I know heat’s bad, but I curl my 
hair every day and 
IknowIl’mnotgo- 
ing to stop,” ad- 


use heat on your hair.” 

Mary Kay makeup consultants 
Carolyn McCollum and Sheila 
Dillard addressed the audience next, 
emphasizing an understated ap- 
proach to makeup for college 
women. “You don’t have to be 
overly made up to be well made up,” 
McCollum said. “The worst thing is 
when all a person can see is your 
makeup, especially when you’re 





“With dreadlocks, you 
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going on a job interview.” 

McCollum demonstrated a five- 
step routine for cleansing the face on” 
Hopkins student Lelai Ricks, then~ 
added foundation, powder, blush, lip , 
color and eye color. { 

After the consultants finished their | t 
demonstration, the Hopkins es ' 
who had gotten “hair make-overs” 
appeared on stage and took Hirngt 
walking out into the audience to show? 
off their new hairdos. Their stylists + 
introduced themselves and described 
the new styles. 

Senior Evelyn Amoako loved her: 
new _hairdo.; 
“My stylist was : 
really helpful,” : 
Amoako said.: 


mitted one 
woman. “How “She didn’t just ; 
can] minimize the have to make a cut my hair, she: 
damage?” ; gait tome, 
Fletcher com- all the things I; 
mended the commitment. needed to do to} 
woman for her —BARRY FLETCHER style it and told: 
honesty. “If you me how to keep { 
have a good cut, . it healthy.” 
~ that’s your foundation,” he told the © Amoako estimated that a similar ' 
audience. “You won’t need a lot of _ style would have cost $50 to $55 at a? 
maintenance, and you won’t have to _ salon. : 


Sophomore Daria Bailey described ' 
herstyle as “very Baltimore-ish—not : 
whatI’mused to, butit’ sokay. Iwould ¢ 
wear it every day, if it wasn’t so high 
up,” she said. 

When the new haircuts had been : / 
presented and approved, Fletcher 
closed the event with this reminder: » 

“When you see hair coming out in : 
your comb, it’s time to get Avant- 
Garde on the phone.” 


“Men on women: What guys think about lingerie, body hair and... 


_BY RINA DORFMAN 
-News-Letter Staff 


This is the second article in a two-part 
~ ~ series. This week, Rina Dorfman asked 
~~ = guys Cos thoughts on the opposite sex. 
= WhatisyouropinionontheMonica 
- ~ Lewinsky/Bill Clinton scandal? 
They did it, it matters, he’s outta here. 
---  ]think Clinton shouldhave donebet- 
- - = ter, but he shouldn’t be doing anything. 
~~ Oh, I think it’s hilarious. I can’t get 
- enough oft! 
Idon’treally care who the presidentis 
~~ screwing, as long as she’s over eighteen. 


Whatdoyouthinkofgirls whowalk 
alone? Ones who walk in large groups? 
~~ .. Girls who walk in large groups are 
- insecure. Ireallyhateloud crowds ofgirls. 
- Ilike loners. 
_-. Large groups tend to be conformist 
-dndthat’ Kind of depresng 
et don’t like the big group sorority 
<a ity,youknow, Phi-Beta-Fuck-Me. 
=> =! I wanna be part of that large group. 
--*  Istartthinking thatthoselonewalkers 
: “are e lonely. I'll talk to them. 


=o cea onan sincare easier to 





cause they look 











ese like they have no knees, 

~ --and 1 like girls with knees. Tight pants 
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ity with them. As long | 


nineties. 
That’s so out, but it’s kinda cute still. 
If she’s trying to look like a hippie, it 
sucks, 
I don’t dig ‘em. Too Greg Brady. 
As long as you can still see her shoes. 


Do glasses make a girl more or less 
interesting? 

More, because they make her seem 
more intelligent. 

If glasses go out of their way to be 
noticeable, it’s toolish. Sunglasses are 
dumb unless it’s a really bright day. 

No one wants to know the answer to 
this question. 

LisaLoeb’sglassessuck. Normal glasses 
are nice. 

The right kind of glasses can be nerd-’ 
sexy-cool. 

lassociateintelligencewithglassesand 
P'mattracted to intelligent women. Now, 
with contacts, it’s hard to tell. 


Idon’tnoticeit. 
It'sgood onlyifit’s 


tery. 
Especially black. 


Depends on the 
outfit. Jeans and red 
pumps do NOT go 
with dark lipstick. In 
fact, do NOT go out- 
ce Alhacepiitanice i 
black dress, 


as they're O’s. Go O's! 


wear hats here are soror- Je 
girls, No, I don’t like that look. 













| cute because I’m wearing 


Hideous, unlessit’sbackwardsordirty. 
That whole look with the ponytail pulled 
through the back, I cannot think of any- 
thing more horrible. 

There’s always that fear oflooking like 


‘Sporty Spice.’ 


Do you like perfume? 

MyfavoriteisCream ofSpinach Scent. 

like it, it’s intoxicating. 

UGCH, I can’t stand it. It gives me a 
headache. 

Your natural pheromones, or dirt, as 
the case may be, turn me on. 

The way people smell naturally is 
just fine. 


Is it cool or disgusting when a girl 
burps in front of you? 

Disgusting. No one should be doing 
that, especially not girls. 

That’s fine, that’s cool. [like to putmy 
hand down my pants. 
I go for it, because I burp a lot 
and I’m not ashamed. Girls 
shouldn’t be ashamed because 


it’s not ladylike or naughty 
or whatever. 


What’s the first fea- 
ture younoticeina girl? 

Their attitude. If they 
have a bitchy attitude ’'m 
gonna hate them. 

I hate girls who shake 
their head like they're pop 
stars from the seventies. 

If she’s showing a lot of 
Her brain. Chop open her 

skull...no, her eyes. I just stare and 

stare and stare until she freaks out. 


What fashion style do you hate? 
JHU wear. 
The IR girl. It's like, ‘Look! I’ve got a 


Oh I’m so adorable and 
The ‘Oh my god I’m so 

overalls’ look. 
Frc rs Mahe hs fa 


show offthe belly and say ‘cute’ or ‘slut’ or 
‘spank me’. 
Scrunchies on the wrist. 
Ihate girls in those Adidas sweatsuits. 
The thing that pisses me off the most 
about JHU girls is that they go to PJs. 
Those little backpacks. 


Do you like piercings? 

Ihate when you try tolicka girl’s ear 
and her earrings are cracking against 
your teeth. 

If they’re ostentatious, 


its a 
turnoff; “Hi, I’m 

















while, I can dig a 
tongue pierce. 
Butshehastohave | 
a nice tongue. 

Fine with me. 
Nipples and clito- 
ris, thumbs up. 

I think virgin 
earlobes are ney 
nice. 

I'm fine with it, 
just not too many. 
Belly and nose are 
the best. 


e 
Doyoulikegirlswith pro- 
nounced muscle tone? 
Ithinkoncein mylifel wanttobewith 
a girl who can kick myass. That'd be cool. 
I’m gonna have to go with the muscle 
tone, Alex. 
Itsall good! — 


What do you think of sorority T- 
shirts/sweatshirts/hats? 

Indicative of a much bigger problem. 
Don’t advertise you are part ofa sorority. 

Ithinkit’s cool that Daddy has money 
and now I know where to go. 

I really support that, it’s very efficient, 


peice oR ini 


don’ twant to talk tome’, 
Vaseyosntngfng-naie 


No, they’re the worst. What purpose 
do they serve? They probably get in the 
way; I don’t know how people function. 

Long nails painted real nice are good, 
but not superlong ones like that Indian 
guy in the Guinness Book of World 
Recordswith thosenails thatarethickand 
curled-up. 

Yes, especially theoneswithlittlescenes 
painted on them. Those are the bomb! A 
little landscape shows artistic taste, you 
know? 


Do you have strong feelings about 
deep or high-pitched voices? 
I'm afraid with 
deeper voices, thatif] 
turn out the lights it 
might be a man. 
Really high voices 
are along the 
pedophelia _ line. 
Cybil Shephard 
voices are good. 
yy I don’t notice 
“Sz) voice that much, 
only if they talk re- 
ally dorky. 
© 


Whatdidyoudo 
for Valentine’s Day? 

We smoked a lot of dope and then 
made scones, 

Wewent to the Walters with the worst 
exhibit ever. Never take a date to the 
Walters, you'll fallasleep, 

I got drunk at my ex-girlfriend’s, 

Uh, I went to a nudie bar. 

Dinner, gota drink, took some E, and 
went to a party with my girlfriend, 

I completely ignored it. 


If a girl wanted you to kgs apiither 
guy, would you do it? 
‘Depends on who the guy is. 
No, becausel wouldn’tmake her doit. 
Dothavetosliphimtongue orjustgive 
himapeck? 
Depends on the guy and depends on 
the girl and I think you know what ’'m 


shave all that. 


it 


talking about. 


What kind of lingerie do you like? 

Justno white, please. Ilikered orblack, 
preferably. Blood or death. 

Love all kinds, bring it on. The more, 
the better; if I could have my girlfriend 
wear six bras, I would. 

Blacks sexy, but it comes off. anyway. 


Do you like it ifa girl wears your 
boxers? 

They can wear my tighty whities. 

Sure. I had a girl who wore my frat’ 
sweatshirtand myredflannelboxers, and 
it was awesome. 

No, all those frat girls who wear those. 
shorts, ew. 

It’s cool, only if I get to wear ar her 
panties. 

Do you mind if a girl doesn’t shave: 
her legs/underarms? 

Yeah.itbothersme. Itgoesbacktothat’ 
man thing. 

Itreally doesn’t matter. Americans’ 
suck. They’re too concerned with’ 


r 


body hair. * 
It’s good to experiment with growi | 
out your body hair to see if it looks good.” 


Sexy—it’s the European flava’. , 
No, because I’ve me 
male-dominated society. 
Its cool, as longas it doesn’t stink, ? 
Oh, that’s just fine. (rout ce . 


It’s intimidating. I Live ani 
Berar a: Bae ai 5 
Rabe Pit itive only in oom things, ee Sg 


It'snot possible, > a 
Alittleofboth, nes 


it slike fuckinghins rarer tse 
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BY JOANNA MICHELL 
News-Letter Staff 


Born in New York City to Eastern 
European immigrants, Chaim Potok 
lived a life centered around the Jew- 
ish fundamentalistvalues ofhishome. 
His father, a Russian immigrant who 
came to the United Statesin the 1920s, 
highly discouraged Potok from pur- 
suing a career as an author. Rather, 
he led his son to strive for a more 
practical occupation. Potok, however, 
persisted and followed his dream of 
becoming a writer. In 1967, he pub- 
lished The Chosen, which succeeded 
in winning the hearts of a worldwide 
audience. Seven other major publi- 
cations followed The Chosen, includ- 
ing The Promise, My Name Is Asher 
Lev, and Davita’s Harp. Today, 
Hopkins students benefit from the 
unique talents of Potok, as he has 
once again joined The Writing Semi- 
nars as a visiting professor, teaching 
two undergraduate courses entitled 
"Rudiments of Fiction" and "Man 
Against God In American Jewish Lit- 
erature.” 


News-Letter: Could you give mea 
basic overview of your education? 

Potok: I graduated with an En- 
glish major, summa cum laude, from 
Yeshiva University. Then I received 
rabbinical ordination from the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, and then I 
received a doctorate in secular phi- 
losophy from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In between the ordination 
and the doctorate of philosophy, I 
was in the army for two years, sixteen 
months of which I was in Korea with 
a combat medical battalion and a 
combat engineer battalion. 

N-L: What first inspired you to 
write? I understand that after reading 
Evelyn Waugh's Brideshead Revisited 
and James Joyce's The Portrait of the 
Artist as A Young Man you decided to 
become a writer. 

Potok: That's correct. That's ex- 
actly the way it happened. When I 
was about sixteen or so, I read those 
two books pretty much one right af- 


ter the other. Brideshead Revisited 
first, and then The Portrait of the Art- 
istas A Young Man. When was done 
with The Portrait of the Artist as A 
Young Man, IknewthatI wouldspend 
my life writing stories and exploring 
through the meaning of those stories. 
Well, I didn't know whatat that point 
in my life. I was still a kid. But, I knew 
that I would use stories to do what- 
ever exploring I wanted to do. 

N-L: You went on to become a 
rabbi, so obviously the faith in which 


you were raised meant a lot to you. 


Potok: Well, I wanted to write 
about the things Jewish that I knew. 
What else did I know to write about? 
I thought that if I wanted to write 
about something, I want to know 
about it. So, I wanted to acquire as 
good a Jewish education as I possi- 
bly could. Now, I had grown up ina 
very fundamentalist Jewish world— 
a literalist Jewish world—and I 
wanted a more scientific, a more 
western oriented approach to Jew- 
ish texts. The only place to get that 
in those days was in the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. So, I went to the 
seminary not so much to become a 
rabbi, although I didn’t mind that 
at all, but to become a better writer. 
It was really for the same reason 
that I ended up getting a doctorate 
in philosophy. I wanted to know 
what was at the heart of western 
culture, because I knew that I was 
going to write about western cul- 
ture and the Jews in western cul- 
ture. So everything that I have done 
in terms of my education has been 
for the writing. 

N-L: With your novels, you seem 
to explore the meeting of different 
worlds. Every individual grew up in 
their own familiar environment. The 
main question: What happens when 
your world meets others? 

Potok: That's right. 

N-L: Was it your own personal 
background which inspired you to 
write about this meeting of worlds? 

Potok: Well, my own personal 
background, and also the fact that I 
saw that it could be done. Youcould 





Best coffee on campus 


continued from page B1 
o'clock, so take your business else- 
where during those times. 


and burnt. 


If you must obtain caffeine from 


these machines, we recommend the 
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Potok explores the meeting of worlds 


make coherent maps of this sort of 
relationship. I saw it done through 
reading James Joyce, especially The 
Portrait of the Artist as A Young 
Man, who did it with his Catholi- 
cism. And, I thought if it could be 
done with the heart of Catholicism 
meeting an element from the heart 
of western secular civilization, 
mainly literature, that I could do it 
with the heart of Judaism meeting 
elements from western secular hu- 
manism, such as Freud, art, scien- 
tific Bible criticism, other cultures, 
and so on. 

N-L: In Judaism, the religion and 
the culture are,ina way, intertwined. 
Do you think that makes the religion 
even more special to you? 

Potok: Well, it's a fundamental 
element of Jewish civilization, al- 
though in the secular world of to- 
day there are many people who 
claim that one can be part of the 
Jewish people and not necessarily 
observe the Jewish tradition. That's 
a fairly moderate phenomenon. 

N-L: I once read that you often 
write from personal experience. Is 
this true? 

Potok: | think that all writers 
who write in the modern tradition 
write with a kernel of personal ex- 
perience in their writing. They 
might then take off, use their imagi- 
nation and make great stories out of 
the writing. But, at the heart of pretty 
much all of modern writing for the 
past three hundred years or so, there 
is a nucleus of truth. You can then 
expand on that. 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Chang Rae Lee, author of Native 
Speaker, writes in his first novel, "I 
celebrate every order of silence borne 
of the tongue and the heart and the 
mind. You, too, may know the trou- 
bling, expert power." As much as 
words are meaningful and conversa- 
tion essential, silence so often says so 
much more. 

But when two people are locked in 
along distance relationship, thereisa 
burdentomake every momentcount, 
to fill every awkward phone pause 
with meaningful words. The luxury 








N-L: I understand im 
that parts of your per- 
sonal life were incorpo- 
rated within The Cho- 
sen, and parts of your 
wife’s personal life were 
incorporated in Davita’s 
Harp. 

Potok: Yes, of 
course, that’s the world 
that I grew up in—the 
world of The Chosen. 
My wife experienced 
what it was that Davita 
experienced in Davita's 
Harp, when she was re- 
fused the award for be- 
ing the best student in 
the class, purely because 
she was a girl. I think 
that most writing has at 
its heart an element of 
lived truth, and by most 
writing, I mean the 
novel especially. know 
that there are whole 
genres of writing that 
are made-up: fantasy, 
fiction, science-fiction, 
adventure fiction, soon 
and so forth. But, I'm not talking 
about those genres. I'm talking spe- 
cifically about the work that I do, 
with the novel and with the short 
story. At the heart of pretty much 
all such writing lies a lived experi- 
ence. Even Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage—which he could 
not have experienced because he 
lived after the Civil War—even 
there lies a core of personal experi- 


verbally. 

They are deaf to the melody of 
silence. Even as the couple is physi- 
cally united for an entire long week- 
end, the regret of not having seen 
each other for the past month and the 
knowledge that they will not see each 
other for another month presses them 
to enjoy every moment catching up, 
every moment reassuring each other 
of their love. And somehow, as Demi 
Moore's character in Ghost tells us, 
saying "Ditto" to "I love you" doesn't 
really count. Itis the quantity of words 


we hear, and, the silence we.are, deaf... 
‘ sive." 


Opes NEES 
Scheie Neil Bhayani's girl- 









ence, because what he did was ex- 
trapolate from what it felt like to be 
ona sports field, and made that the 
emotional heart of the novel. 

N-L: Do you find the students to 
be receptive to the subject matter of 
the courses? 

Potok: Yes, very much so. 

N-L: Did you always want to be- 
come a teacher? What inspired you 
to go into teaching? 


Lovers pay the price of long distance romance 


sarily awkward... but there's obviously 
a separation because of the distance." 
This Valentine's weekend though, 
Bhayani says they enjoyed a comfort- 
able silence while sipping coffee and 
reading magazines at Barnes and 
Nobles. "Never on the phone, because 
yeah, there's that urge to make every 
sentence count, but [at Barnes and 
Nobles] we didn't say a word for over 
halfan hour. You don't do it over the 
phone, though, because it's expen- 
sive... and for any long distance rela- 
tionship, you don't fight over the 
Phone either, because it s too expen- 


Setior Mark Sloan sees his girl- 
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Potok: I've been teaching all 
along. I've been teaching since I was 
a teenager. I do it because I enjo 
the exchange with the students. It's 
very dangerous, I think, for a writer 
to just sit all day long and separate 
himself or herself from the world, 
You lose touch with reality after a 
while. And, one of the ways I retain 
contact with the real world is 
through teaching young people. 


Senior Ann Dennis, whose boy- 
friend of five years is now in Califor- 
nia, sees one upside in not having 
someone immediately present. "I just 


find that it's kind of convenient that 


you don't have to be aware of some- 
one all the time," she says. "If yo 
havea boyfriend or girlfriend around 
you're just conscious of them all the 
time, and you have to tell them what 
you're going to do all the time. We're 
both really independent people, 
guess. It just gives mea lot of time to 
do my work." 

Metcger, though, disagrees. When 
asked if he'd ever recommend any. 
one to enter into along-distance rela- 


JEFF KING/NEWS-LETTER STAFR 
Visiting professor Chaim Potok is teaching two undergraduate courses at JHU, 
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Riding high aboard Pinafore |Memorable Olympic movies 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Long before the Tailhook scandal 
and allegations of sexual misconduct 
by high-ranking officers, the Navy 
was a distinguished group of young 
gentlemen who followed the orders 
of fearless, powerful captains and an 
awe-inspiring admiral. 

But not on the.H.M.S. Pinafore. 

H.M.S. Pinafore, W.S. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s classic 
1878 musical comedy, mocks the 
conventions of the Queen’s Navy 
and takes a jab at-class hierarchies 
as well. All this is packed into just a 
little over two hours. Playing 
through April 5 at the Head Theater 
at Center Stage, Pinafore is enter- 
taining even now, some 120 years 
after its first performance. 

The plot of the show is this: Ralph 
Rackstraw, a young sailor on the Pin- 
afore, falls for the captain’s daughter, 
Josephine, who is betrothed to Sir 
Joseph Porter, Admiral of the Navy. 
He sings. After Ralph threatens to kill 
himself (always a healthy way to be- 
gin a new relationship), Josephine 
admits her love to Ralph. They sing. 
Her father does not approve because 
Ralph is a lowly sailor. More singing. 
A mysterious character reveals the 
obligatory circumstantial plot twist... 
well, you can probably figure out the 
rest. 

The class-struggle material cov- 
ered in the play is hardly new, but the 
vibrant energy of most of the musical 
acts and subtle jokes help Pinafore to 
go beyond mere conventionality. The 
important phrase is “most of the 
musical acts.” While certain songs 
such as the enjoyable “I Am the Cap- 
tain of the Pinafore,” the show-steal- 
ing “When WasaLad” and thebeau- 
tifully choreographed “Carefully on 
Tiptoe Stealing” were executed with 
flawless panache, other songs, like the 
mediocre “Sorry Her Lot” and the 
pointless “The Hours Creep on 
Apace,” are boring and washed-out. 
The second song of the show, sung by 
a Jamaican gypsy, was incomprehen- 
sible. In addition, many of the solos 
were drowned out by the overpower- 
ing orchestra on stage right. 
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Get On The Bus 


a film about the Million Man March 


Luckily, black-and-white televi- 
sions that showed the conductor’s 
head, torso and flailing arms were 


perched on the left and right sides of 


the bleachers. This was done to help 
the actors keep up with the orches- 
tra, but the grinning conductor was 
often more entertaining than the ac- 
tion on the stage. Standing behind 
his music stand, he looked like a hy- 
peractive preacher on cable access 
television. Sometimes he even 
mouthed the words to the songs, 
helping to interpret the often-unin- 
telligible lyrics. 

Some of the performances were 
fabulous. The best actor (if not 
singer) in the show was Laurence 
O’Dwyer as the bumbling Sir Jo- 
seph Porter. O'Dwyer (who ap- 
peared as Puck in Center Stage’s A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
pranced around the stage looking 
like a gleeful pre- The Firm Wilford 
Brimley. He easily stole every scene 
in which he appeared, and his sig- 
nature song, “When I Wasa Lad,” 
was the best in the show. Also good 
were Tom Flynn, who played 
Josephine’s stern father and the 
Captain of the ship; Tina Johnson, 
playing Sir Joseph Porter’s cousin; 
and all of the sailors and relatives 
of Porter who sang backup. 

Unfortunately, the performances 
of two of the most important charac- 
ters, Ralph Rackstraw and Josephine, 






PROGRAM COVER COURTESY OF CENTER STAGE 


were weak and lifeless. As Ralph, Hal 
Cazalet lacked the romantic passion 
necessary to convey the desire for the 
“Jass, alas... much above his station.” 
Although his singing was excellent, 
his acting could have had slightly 
more enthusiasm. Susan Emerson, as 
the lass Josephine, was too old for her 
role—looking morelike the Captain’s 
wife than his daughter. Every single 
one ofher songs, although lovely, was 
muddled and completely incompre- 
hensible. (Fortunately, Conductor- 
Vision provided a little assistance 
during her solos.) 

The sets of Center Stage produc- 
tions are always gorgeous, and the 
H.M.S. Pinafore was no exception. 
The production was located in the 
small Head Theater on the fourth floor 
of Center Stage, and featured a stage 
that was surrounded on three sides 
by the audience. Bright yellow ropes 
hung from the ceiling to the main 
stage. Behind that, there were three 
asymmetrical cubes, one represent- 
ing the captain’s cabin, one repre- 
senting the soldiers’ quarters and one 
hiding the orchestra. 

Despite its flaws, H.M.S. Pinafore 
is entertaining and humorous. And 
unlike those other naval activities, 
Pinafore has no sex, no violence, no 
sexual harassment—just good, clean 
British fun. But be glad Gilbert and 
Sullivan aren’t around today. 
Tailhook: The Musical, anyone? 


Susan Emerson and Tom Flynn from Center Stage’s new production of 


H.M.S. Pinafore. ~ 


SLO PRE RR 


Black History Month 


by attending a screening of 


by Spike Lee 


Followed by a discussion led by 
Dr. Katrina Bell-McDonald, 


The Johns Hopkins University, 


Milton S. Eisenhower Library Diversity Committee 


Invites Faculty, Staff and Students to celebrate 


an enna aces cnc wene ent pne 


weteteainaoacnrocnornnoicnoetenteres 


Assistant Professor, Sociology, Johns Hopkins University. 


When: 


Time: 


Wednesday, February 25, 1998 


4:00 - 6:00 pm view the film 


6:15 pm discussion of the movie will begin. 


Where: 


Refreshments will be served. 


Admission is free. 


The Garrett Room, Milton S. Eisenhower, Library 


Please RSVP to Sharon Morris at 410-516-8360 or email smorris@jhu.edu 


Sponsored in part by: 


JHU Diversity Leadership Council 

Homewood Student Affairs 

JHU Community Relations & Volunteer Services 
JHU MSE Library Diversity Committee 


More information: http://milton.mse,jhu.edu:8001/library/diversity /feb.html 
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1976, boycotted the 1980 Olympics 
for which he was the favorite and then 
came back, winning medals in 1984 
and 1988. Not onlyis there intrigue in 
his triumphs, but also in the story 
behind the hero, an athlete with the 
HIV virus. And who better to repre- 
sent this Olympian than Mario Lopez 
(that’s right, T.V.’s A.C. Slater, from 
Saved by the Bell). 

Interested in men’s and women’s 
gymnastics, biker gangs and synthe- 
sized 80’s music? You’re looking for 
American Anthem with Mitch 
Gaylord and Janet Jones. This is the 
story of a guy from a somewhat bro- 


ken home who rediscovers love, fam- 
ily and gymnastics with the help of a 
stubborn-but-equally-talented gal. 
They overcome their fears to become 
victors in the 1984 Summer Games in 
Los Angeles. 

Watch Jones perform her floor rou- 
tine with the controversial music that her 
coaches wouldn’t approve. See Gaylord 
dismount from the high bar with a triple 
swing that once sent him to the hospital. 

But, if what you want is a true tale 
of Olympic victory, check out the 
greatest and most influential drama 
of women’s gymnastics, The Nadia 
Comaneci Story. Coached by the con- 
troversial Bela Karolyi, Comaneci 


earned the first perfect 10.0 in Olym- 
pic gymnastics competition at the 
1972 Games in Montreal, Canada. 
Comaneci went on to total seven 10,0 
scores, as well as becoming the only 
female athlete to be on the covers of 
Sports Illustrated, Time and People 
magazines. As the story progresses, 
however, it becomes apparent that 
her life is not all about triumph and 
glory. Comaneci struggled with severe 
eating disorders, and, as is represented 
ina dramatic climax in the movie, went 
so far as to drink bleach. Watch this 
movie, and you won’t be disappointed, 

Just ask Kerri Strug—what do you 
think her favorite movie is? 


You've waited. 
And waited. 
And it’ finally here... 


8 Lacrosse Preview 


well, it’s almost here... 
coming next week. 
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Whitney Houston 


t’s a dull week for celebrity 
gossip. The most interesting 
story is that Whitney Hous 
ton is boycotting the 
Grammys. Seems that she’s a 
little bitter that the soundtrack to 
The Preacher’s Wife wasn’t nomi- 
nated in the gospel music category, 
so she'll be sitting this one out, re- 
gardless of the fact that she did re- 
ceive other nominations. Andifthere 
was and award for being bitter. 
Whitney wins, hands down. 

Frank Sinatra—dead or alive? 
He’salive, but MSNBC gavea whole 
bunch of viewers the distinct im- 
‘pression that he was dead by acci- 
dentally airing an obituary photo, 
complete with caption (“1915- 
1998”), though it was only aired for 


Bits & Pieces 


less than a second. Nonetheless, 
people saw it. Oops. 

-- Watch out, Spielberg and Lucas, 
‘Cameron’s coming through. His 
film of epic length, Titanic, has 
earned nearly $371 million so far, 
and doesn’t show signs of stopping 
any time soon. It has pulled ahead 
of Jurassic Park on the all-time do- 
mestic money-makers chart, and is 
close behind E.T. The Extra-Terres- 
trial ($399.8 million) and the (cur- 
rent) number one money-grosser, 
Star Wars ($461 million). Look out, 
sci-fi, historical fiction is catching 
up. 

Although details aren’t known, 
it seems that Robert Downey, Jr. 
got into a jailhouse brawl, escaping 
with a cut on the nose from being 

--punched by a fellow inmate. Last 

~ year, he was sentenced to 6 months 

- in prison after violating terms ofhis 





¥- PHOTO COURTESY OF PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
_- Sharon Stone’s married again. But not to this guy. 
-- -That’s William Baldwin making out hot ‘n heavy 
_- with Sharon in Sliver. 


- “drug-related probation, and began 
_- his jail term last December 8. It is 
--unknown whether Mr. Downey be- 
---gan the brawl, or maybe just got 
- nailed for being a prick in Natural 
- Born Killers. 
--+ “Pro” wrestler “Macho Man” 
-- Randy Savage will be honored as 
_ Harvard Lampoon’s 1998 Real Man 
_-of the Year. The award is given each 
"year to a man who best exemplifies 
_. “universal manliness. And what bet- 
- “ter man to win than someone who 
pretends to fight with other men. 
-. A couple of pieces of M*A*S*H 
news this week. Larry Linville, who 
played Frank Burns on the show, 
had a piece of his lung removed af- 
tera cancerous tumor was found. A 










gets a 


little miffed 


iT 


PHOTO COURTESY OF TOUCHSTONE PICTURES 
Whitney Houston (left), with her on screen family in The Preacher's 
Wife, was angry about her Grammy nomination in the R&B category. 
She felt her songs for the film deserved recognition in gospel. 


ters to wealthy Middle Eastern cli- 
ents, after his name popped up in 
the ring’s little black book. Accord- 
ing to DeNiro’s attorney, the mo- 
tive for questioning was the fact 
that one of the girls said that he 
looked at her and that she thought 
he liked her. No charges were filed 
against the actor. 

Several U.S. newspapers dumped 
Doonesbury last 
week, or at least 
boycotted it, for its 
portrayal of the 
Clinton sex scandal 
Monday and Tues- 
day, saying that the 
phrases “oral sex” 
and “semen- 
stained shirt” are 
inappropriate for 
the comics pages of 
a newspaper. Good 
thing they're not 
running the News- 
Letter’s comics 
page, or it would 
just have blank 
white space. 

Dusty Spring- 
field, of “Son of a 
Preacher Man” 
fame, canceled her appearance at the 
Brit Awards last night due to a battle 
with breast cancer. This is the second 
time she has had to go through this. 

Meanwhile, skater and ABC 
Sports analyst Peggy Fleming is re- 
covering from surgery for breast can- 
cer, and is expected to make a full 
recovery. 

“Keepin’ the Faith” is off VH1’s 
Pop-Up Video show. Billy Joel com- 
plained that his daughter was getting 
teased because one of the pop-up 
bubbles mentions reports that 
Christie Brinkley was unfaithful dur- 
ing their marriage. 

Interesting Valentine’s Day for 
celebrities this year. Elle 
MacPherson and her boyfriend, 
Arpad Flynn Busson, a London- 


and gave him the same name as his 
father. He will be referred to as 
“Flynn” for the sake of avoiding 
confusion around the house. That 
same day, Sharon Stone married 
Phil Bronstein, executive editor of 
the San Francisco Examiner. It’s his 
second marriage and her third. 

Mattel is prepping for the X-Files 
movie by releasing a Barbie doll with 
Scully hair and outfit, as well as a Ken 
doll dressed like Mulder. And yes, 
the dolls will both come with minia- 
ture FBI credentials. 


WHSR (530 AM) Spring‘98 Schedule. 







2 pm- ‘| Cordia 
4 pm Wan 


Dave Chris 
4 pm- Silverstone | Ralston 
6 pm Amar Dave 

Joshi Bauer 





BY VIKRAM KAMBHAMPATI 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins University will 
host a talk by artist Glenn Ligon and 
art historian Richard Meyer on Mon- 
day, February 23. Ligon is a contem- 
porary artist from New York City, 
and his work for the past decade has 
been personal in narrative and po- 
litically aggressive. The dialogue will 
take place in the Donovan Room (110 
Gilman Hall) at 5:30 p.m. 

Glenn Ligon was born and grew 
up in the Bronx. He attended the 
Rhode Island School of Design, and 
later graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1982. Soon after, Li- 
gon abandoned his plans for a ca- 
reer in architecture and pursued the 
fine arts. He worked mostly on ab- 
stract paintings until the mid- 
1980s. It was at this point that Li- 
gon desired more content in his 
work, and he began to explore 
themes of race, politics and his own 
identity. 

It was not until 1991, when he 
earned a place in the Whitney 
Museum’s Biennial exhibition for 
new contemporary artists, that he 
gained widespread recognition asa 
successful political artist. Since 
then, Ligon has showed his work 
in, among others, the Hirshhorn 
Museum in Washington, D.C., the 
Brooklyn Museum, the Max 
Protetch Gallery. Currently he is 
featured at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art in Philadelphia. His 
work is even represented at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. 

Ligon’s change from abstract art 
to something more tangible in- 
volved the use of literary sources in 
his paintings. During the early 
1990s he made paintings of black 
stenciled phrases or passages, from 
such writers as James Baldwin, Jean 
Genet and Ralph Ellison, on white 
canvases. Towards the bottom of 
the canvas, the words are so layered 
upon one another that they become 


muddled. One such work from 1992 
repeats the phrase “I feel most col- 
ored when I am thrown against a 
sharp white background.” Clearly, 
the implications of racial anxiety 
work heavily in this piece. Another 
1991 piece repeatedly reads, “I am 
an invisible man,” which it takes 
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One work from 1992 
repeats the phrase “I 
feel most colored when 
I am thrown against a 
sharp white 
background.” Clearly, 
the implications of 
racial anxiety are 


there. 
8 


from Ellison’s famous novel. 

Two years ago, Ligon showed his 
work at the Max Protetch Gallery. 
His novel installations included Con- 
sole, where he arranged a copy of Jet 
magazine, a bust of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., a JFK/MLK Jr. ashtray and 
a Disneyland mugall onastereo play- 
ing an Al Green album. In Twin, Li- 
gon placed an array of pornographic 
magazines of black and interracial 
gay sex. Underneath the bed isa copy 
of Newsweek’s cover story of Jeffrey 
Dahmer. Ligon cut out the black vic- 
tims of Dahmer and taped them toa 
mirror in Colonial. Obviously, the 
themes of race and sexuality have 
been strong and central in Ligon’s 
work. 

Ligon’s most controversial mo- 
ment, however, came at the time of 
his second showing at the Whitney 
Biennial in 1993. Here, he installed 
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Notes on the Margins of “The Black 

Book.” This is essentially a response 

to Robert Mapplethorpe’s photo- 

graphs of black male nudes. The ho- 

moerotic pictures, which were of al-~ 
legedly well-endowed models, came 

under fire from Ligon as he con- 

fronted the issues of race and sexual 

orientation. Ligon’s manner of re- 

sponse, which consisted of comments 

and drawings on the Mapplethorpe 

photographs, was questioned by con-.; 
servative critics and even the National 

Endowment for the Arts. 

The current exhibit at the I.A.C. 
in Philadelphia continues t#address 
social problems, and is still politi- 
cally charged. In one diptych, Li- 
gon criticizes the Million Man 
March for its hesitation in allowing 
homosexuals and women to attend. , 
In another diptych, Self-Portraits, 
two identical photographs of the, 
back of Ligon’s head are placed side 
by side. This current exhibition is 
not only of his newer works, but 
houses works dating back to 1988 ° 
as well. 

Richard Meyer will be speaking 
with Ligon at Monday’s talk. Meyer 
has studied the work of Glenn Li- 
gon, as well as Robert Mapplethorpe 
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Ligon’s most 
controversial moment 
came at the time of his 
second showing at the 
Whitney Biennial in 
1995: 


and Andy Warhol. He is Professor 
of Art History at the University of 
Southern California. Currently, he’ 
is working on a fellowship at the 
new Getty Research Institute for the 
History of Art and the Humanities. 
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Thursday, February 19 


ON CAMPUS 


“Effects of Slavery in the Carib- 
bean,” a brown bag lunch with Dr. 
Frank Knight, from the JHU Depart- 
ment of History, will be held in the 
Garrett Room of the MSE at noon. 
Free lunches provided for the first 
twenty people to RSVP. Admission is 
free, for more information, call 410- 
516-5435, 


“Self-Assembly ofa Distributed Me- 
chanical System,” a Mechanical En- 
gineering seminar, with Satoshi 
Murata, MITI, Japan, will be held in 
106 Latrobe at 3:00 p.m. 


“A Statistical Distance Measure in 
Genetic Sequence Analysis,” a 
Mathematical Sciences seminar with 
Robert Smythe, from George Wash- 
ington University, will be held in 304 
Whitehead at 4:00 p.m. 


“Hardware/Software Co-Design of 
Run-Time Systems,” an Electrical 
Engineering Seminar with Vincent 
Mooney from Stanford University, 
will be held in 117 Barton at 4:00 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


“U.S.-China Business Opportuni- 
ties in the Medical/Health-Care 
Fields,” an MCBC seminar and lun- 
cheon, will be held in the JHOC from 
9:00 a.m. - 1:30 a.m. Co-Sponsored 
by the medical institutions and the 
World Trade Institute, for more in- 
formation, call 410-356-8832. 


“Internet Basics,” a Welch Lecture 
Series lecture by Kathy Friedman, will 
be held on the Medical Campus in 
Hurd Hall at 12:00 p.m. 


In honor of Black History Month, the 
Maryland Science Center’s Davis 
Planetarium, at 601 Light Street, pre- 
sents Follow the Drinking Gourd. 
Learn about the history, struggle, 
pain, and triumph of those who trav- 
eledalong the Underground Railroad 
in this original production of Follow 
the Drinking Gourd: Stars of Free- 
dom. For more information, call 410- 
685-5225. 


Fletcher’s in Fell’s Point presents The 
‘Mighty Blue Kings with the Grand- 
-sons. For more information, call 410- 


The Brass Monkey presents ‘One 
Large One and Apathy. Shows are 
$5, ages 21 and over welcome. The 
Brass Monkey is located at 1601 East- 
ern Ave., Fells Point, MD. For more 
information, call 410-522-0784. 


Eight by Ten welcomes Tony 
'Trischka Band with Baaba Seth. 
‘Tickets are available through 
Ticketmaster, at Eight by Ten, or by 
calling 410-481-SEAT. Clubislocated 
at 10 E. Cross Street, Federal Hill. For 
more information, call 410-625-2000. 


The Rec Room in Towson presents 


JAH Works. For more information, 
call 410-337-7178. 


Friday, February 20 








ON CAMPUS 


‘The Homewood Symposium pre- 
“sents Adults’ Delight, Children’s En- 
‘chantment, with Susan Rountree 
‘and Catherine Rogers Arthur’sslide 
‘lectures on miniature furniture from 
£10:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. Lunch is in- 
‘cluded, reservations are needed, ad- 
‘mission is $55 for members, $60 for 
non-members. 

g 

'“View-Dependent Simplication of 
‘Arbitrary Polygonal Environ- 
‘ments,” a Computer Science semi- 
‘nar with David Luebke, will be heldin 

_ Shaffer 100 at 10:30 a.m. 


he small, Smaller, Smallest: Adults’ 
‘Delight, Children’s Enchantment,” 
‘the annual Homewood Symposium, 
features guest speakers at the 
“Homewood House Museum from 
“11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. Tickets are $55 
‘for members, $60 for non-members. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
(5589. 
‘“Assessing the Origins of Amino 
‘Acids in Extra-Terrestrial Materi- 
als through Stable Isotopes,” a Ge- 
ography and Environmental Engi- 
“neering seminar with Steve Macko, 
ill be held in 234 Ames at 1:30 p.m. 









Theatre Hopkins presents Who’s 

‘i irgini y Edward 
Albee. First presented in 1962, this 
- ‘intense drama remains a landmark of 





Antonsenas Nick, and Molly Moores 
as Honey. Running only four week- 
ends, the production will close Sun- 
day, March 15. Curtain is at 8:00 p.m. 
on Fridayand Saturday evenings, and 
at2:15 p.m. on Sundays. Ticket prices 
are $10 on Friday evenings and Sun- 
days, and $12 on Saturday evenings. 
Special rates are available for senior 
citizens and full-time students. For 
more information about season sub- 
scriptions, further information about 
this production, or to make reserva- 
tions, call 410-516-7159 weekdays 
between 1:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 


Agape Campus Ministry will hold 
its weekly large group meeting in 
Shaffer 100 at 7:30 p.m. 


InterVarsity Campus Ministry will 
hold its weekly large group meeting 
in the Garrett Room of the MSE at 
7:30 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


“Motor Learning: The Formation 
of Long-Term Representations,” a 
Biomedical Engineering seminar, will 
be held on the JHU Medical Campus 
in 709 Traylor at 1:00 p.m. 


The Brass Monkey presents The 
Mobtown Beat and The Boom Boom 
Cats. Shows are $5, ages 21 and over 
welcome. For more information, call 
410-522-0784. # 


Fletcher’s in Fell’s Point presents 
Eden’s Poets with Mark Wood. For 
more information, call 410-880-8124. 


Eight by Ten welcomes The Recipe 
with Thanks to Gravity. Tickets are 
available through Ticketmaster, at 
Eight by Ten, or by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. For more information, call 
410-625-2000. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere presents 
Jay Jay, with a $5 cover charge. For 
more information, call 410-783-1332. 


Mickey’s presents THRILL, with a 
$1 you name it drink special. Located 
on 7916 Pulaski Highway, for more 
information, call 410-682-5400. 


The Rec Room in Towson presents 
Boogie Fever, a70’s Disco Band from 
NYC. For more information, call 410- 
337-7178. 





Saturday, February 21 





ON CAMPUS 


Cheer on Women’s Basketball as the 
Blue Jays play Dickinson at the Ath- 
letic Center at 4:00 p.m. Admission is 
free, for more information, call 410- 
516-OHOP. 


A performance by the Sankofa Dance 
Company will be held in Shriver Hall 
at 8:00 p.m. Admission is free for JHU 
students with ID. Tickets must be 


picked up by 5:00 p.m. Feb. 20 in the » 


Office of Multicultural Student Af- 
fairs in Merryman Hall. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-5435. 


Cheer on Men’s Basketball as the 
Blue Jays face Dickinson at 8:00 p.m. 
in the Newton H. White Athletic Cen- 
ter. Admission is free, for more infor- 
mation, call 410-516- OHOP. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Sky’s the Limit at the Sheffield 
Institute for Recording Arts pre- 
sents an Open House at 10:00 a.m. 
Learn audio recording, video works 
editing, and video works production. 
For more information, call 410-628- 
7260. 


“In Defense of Psychotherapy,” a 
Conjoint Clinic, with Glenn 
Treisman, will be held on the JHU 
Medical Campus in Turner Audito- 
rium at 11:00 a.m. 


Fletcher’s in Fell’s Pointhosts a Win- 
ter Dance Party featuring the Smok- 
ing Popes, Triple Fast Action, and 
Menthol. The first 30 people through 
the door receive a limited edition 
Winter Dance Party Tour Poster. For 
more information, call 410-880-8124. 


The Brass Monkey presents An 
Evening With Duck Soup. Shows are 
$5, ages 21 and over welcome. For 
moreinformation, call 410-522-0784. 


Eight by Ten presents STASH. Tick- 
ets are available through 
Ticketmaster, at Eight by Ten, or by 
calling 410-481-SEAT. For more in- 
formation, call 410-522-0784. 
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February 19 to 26 


ON CAMPUS 


The Homewood Miniatures Events 
presents Toys, Tea and Tools. Make 
a simple piece of furniture and ob- 
serve the use of traditional hand tools. 
Children can play musical chairs and 
have tea with miniature tea sets. Tea, 
games, and a tour of the exhibit will 
take place from 1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Neon Moon and Herbalist De- 
light announce the Ist Annual Chili 
Cook-Off from 4:00 p.m. until 
Cervesa Y Tequila un necesitar. For 
more information, call 410-327-6366. 


Bela Fleck and the Fleckstones will 
be featured in a concert sponsored by 
WR & R in Shriver Hall at 8:00 p.m. 
Doors open at 7:00 p.m., and tickets 
are available through Ticketmaster. 
General Admission is $25 and $15 for 
JHU students. 


Barry Levine, Ph.D., and Joseph 
Bressler, Ph.D., will be speaking 
about General and Forensic Toxicol- 
ogy in the AMR Multipurpose Room 
from 7:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. Levine is 
Chief of Toxicology at the Office of 
the Medical Examiner, State of Mary- 
land, and Bressler is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Toxicological Sciences at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. For more 
information, call 410-516-6744. 


Spotlight: 
Miniature Furniture, Topic of Talk 
at Hopkins 


Jennifer Faulds Goldsborough will give an 
illustrated lecture titled “Small, Smaller, Smallest: 
Adults’ Delights, Children’s Enchantments” at noon, 
February 25, in the Clipper Room of Johns Hopkins 
University’s Homewood Campus. 

Goldsborough is recognized as a specialist 
in American fine and decorative arts. She has 
worked as a museum curator for 30 years and 
frequently gives lectures and classes all over the 
United States. Goldsborough is currently associate 
faculty in the Smithsonian/Parson’s Master’s Pro- 
gram, American Decorative Arts Core-Curricu- 
lum instructor, Sotheby’s Graduate American 
Works of Art Program and an adjunct professor of 
Art History at Chesapeake College. She has writ- 
ten numerous books, museum exhibition cata- 
logues and magazine articles on.a,wide range.of.... 


o PODICSse 


This lecture, held in conjunction with an 
exhibit through Sunday, March 29, at the 
university's Homewood House Museum, is part of 
the Wednesday Noon Series presented by The Johns 
Hopkins University Office of Special Events. All 
programs are held in the Clipper Room of Shriver 
Hall. Admission is free. For more information, call 
the OFfice of Special Events at 410-516-7157. 


Fletcher’s in Fell’s Point presents 
Mary Lou Lord with the Raging 
Teens. For more information, call 
410-880-8124. 


Bohager’s presents Bob Dylan with 
Kenny Wayne Shepherd at 8:00 p.m. 
Reserved seats on sale now through 
Ticketmaster. For more information, 
call 410-563-7220. 


Eight by Ten hosts a Bob Marley 
celebration with Stryker’s Posse & 
Access Reggae Band. Tickets are 


available through Ticketmaster, at 


Eight by Ten, or by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. For more information, call 
410-625-2000. 





Monday, February 23 


ON CAMPUS 


“Putting Back the Pieces: an At- 
tempt at Generalization about Cof- 
fee in Brazil and Central America,” 
a special meeting of the History semi- 
nar with Steven Topki from the Uni- 
versity of California, will be held in 
315 Gilman at 11:00 a.m. 


“Orbitally Forced Glaciation in Ice- 
house and Greenhouse Times,” an 
Earth and Planetary Sciences semi- 
nar with Alfred Fischer and Linda 
Hinnoyv, will be held in Olin Hall Au- 
ditorium at 4:00 p.m. 


“Asian-African Relations,” a discus- 


sion with Evelyn Hu-Dehart, Pro- 


fessor and Dean of Multi-Ethnic Stud- 
ies at Colorado State University, will 
take place in the Garrett Room of the 
MSE at 8:00 p.m. This event is co- 
sponsored by the Korean Students 
Association, Chinese Students Asso- 
ciation, and the Black Student Union. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
5435, 





OFF CAMPUS 


“Functional Limitations, Disability 
and Perceived Health of the Oldest 
Old: An Examination of Health Sta- 
tus in AHEAD,” a Population Cen- 
ter/Center on the Demography of 
Aging lecture by Lee Lillard, will be 
held in W2030 SHPH. 


“Physicians in Space” and “The Low 
Vision Enhancement System: Space 
Agency Spin-off to Help the Visu- 
ally Impaired,” New Frontiers lec- 
tures by Laurel Clark and Robert 
Massof, will be held on the JHU Medi- 
cal School Campus in Tilghman Au- 
ditorium at 12:30 p.m. 


“Otolaryngology Grand Rounds,” 
with a rotating roster of speakers, will 
be held in 6150 JHOC at 3:00 p.m. 


The Neon Moon Restaurantand Bar 
hosts a Mardi Gras Celebration with 
Cajun Creole and other New Orleans 
specialties. For more information, call 
410-327-6366. 





Tuesday, February 24 





ON CAMPUS 


“The First Step: Discovering Ca- 
reers that Fit” is three interactive 
workshops which will help identify 
some great career options for you by 
clarifying your interests, strengths, 
skills, and work values. To partici- 
pate, sign up in advance at the Coun- 
seling Centerin Merryman Hall, West 
Wing. Attend a brief orientation to- 
day from 3:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. For 
more information, call 410-516-8278. 


“Evaluating School Choice,” an In- 
stitute for Policy Studies seminar se- 
ries on “New Developments in Social 


Policy,” will be held in the Clipper 
Room of Shriver Hall. Paul 
E.Peterson, Henry Lee Shattuck Pro- 
fessor of Government, Department 
of Government, and, Director, Cen- 
ter for American Political Studies at 
Harvard University, will speak. For 
more information, call 410-516-7174. 


Auditions for Largo Desolato will 
be held at 8:00 p.m. in the Arellano 
Theatre. For more information, call 
Gary or Kate at 410-235-2877. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fletcher’s in Fell’s Point presents 
Honor Among Thieves with The 
Remnants. For more information, call 
410-880-8124. 





Wednesday, February 
25 


ON CAMPUS 


The Wednesday Noon Series pre- 
sents Small, Smaller, Smallest: 
Adults’ Delights, Children’s En- 
chantments, an illustrated talk with 
Jennifer Faulds Goldsborough, fac- 
ulty at Chesapeake College and 
former Chief Curator of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. Delight in the 
fascination of exquisitely detailed 
miniature furniture, created as toys 
and teaching tools. This whimsical 
adventure is sure to thrill young and 
old alike. This lecture is in conjunc- 
tion with an exhibit through March 
29 atthe Homewood House Museum. 
The talk will take place in Shriver Hall 
at 12noon, admission is free, for more 
information, call 410-516-7157. 


Get on the Bus, Spike Lee’s movie 
about the Million Man March, will be 
shown in the Garrett Room of the 
MSE Library, and followed by dis- 
cussionand refreshments. Admission 
is free, for more information, call 410- 
516-5435. 


Auditions for Largo Desolato will 
be held at 8:00 p.m. in Arellano The- 
atre. For more information, call Kate 
of Gary at 410-235-2877. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Mezzo-soprano Marianna 


Busching; accompanied by pianist 


Robert Muckenfuss, performs 
“Songs Less Sung: An Evening of 
German Art Song” at 8:00 p.m. in 
Friedberg Concert Hall, One East 
Mount Vernon Place. Tickets are $16 
for senior citizens, and $5 for stu- 
dents with ID. Formore information, 
call the Peabody Box Office at 410- 
659-8124. 


- Fletcher’s in Fell’s Point presents 


Brownie Mary with Johny Vegas. 
For more information, call 410-880- 
8124. 





Thursday, February 26 


ON CAMPUS 


“The First Step: Discovering Ca- 
reers that Fit” is three interactive 
workshops which will help identify 
some great career options for you by 
clarifying your interests, strengths, 
skills, and work values. To partici- 
pate, sign up in advance at the Coun- 
seling Centerin Merryman Hall, West 
Wing. Attend a brief orientation to- 
day from 3:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. For 
more information, call 410-516-8278. 


OFF CAMPUS | 


The Brass Monkey presents Between 
the Two (Jazz/Funk) and The 
Nailbiters. Shows are $5, ages 21 and 
over welcome. For more information, 
call 410-522-0784. 


Eight by Ten presents Day by the 
River. Tickets are available through 
Ticketmaster, at Eight by Ten, or by 
calling 410-481-SEAT. 


Camel and Dougherty’s Pub pre- 
sents Homegrown Art on the walls 
of Dougherty’s Pub. Featured the 
month of February is the artwork of 
artists Robert Floyd and Ingrid 
Rehert. Open seven days a week, on 
223 W. Chase St., Camel and 
Doughery’s Pub was voted “Best Bar 
in Mt. Vernon” and “Best Veggie 
Burger,” by the City Paper. For more 
information, call 410-752-4059. 





Ongoing Events 





Theatre Hopkins presents Who’s 
i i y Edward 
Albee. First presented in 1962, this 
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intense drama remains a landmark of 
modern American play-writing, and 
Albee’s most highly respected work. 
The cast includes Carol Mason as 
Martha, Robert Riggsas George, Steve 
Antonsenas Nick, and Molly Moores 
as Honey. Running only four week- 
ends, the production will close Sun- 
day, March 15. Curtain is at 8:00 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday evenings, and 
at 2:15p.m.on Sundays. Ticket prices 
are $10 on Friday evenings and Sun- 
days, and $12 on Saturday evenings. 
Special rates are available for senior 
citizens and full-time students. For 
more information, call 410-516-7159 
weekdays between 1:30 p.m. and 5:30 
p-m. 


Camp Counselors USA, an organi- 
zation specialized in selecting inter- 
national counselors for American 
summer camps and American coun- 
selors for Russian summer camps, is 
looking for people 18-29 years old, 
who are interested in spending this 
upcoming summer volunteering at 
a Russian summer camp. Each camp 
has its own philosophy, but the goal 
they all share is to give children.a 
place to relax while having fun in an 
outdoor setting. Asacamp counselor 
you will stay at camp with room and 
board provided. Each camp will pay 
you a small stipend which will be the 
equivalent of what Russian counsé- 

lors receive. This program is a won- 

derful opportunity for those who are 

interested in Russian culture and lan- 

guage, and teaching English as a sec- 

ond language. We offer the opportu- 

nity to experience Russian cultureand 

improve Russian skills outsidea class- 

room setting. CCUSA’s Russia pro- 
gram is for open, caring, enthusiastic 

people who have at least 4 or 8 weeks 
time to teach, organize activities and 
work with children from 6-16 years 
old. For more information, call Emily 
Casperson at 415-339-2744. 


Spotlighters Theater presents 
Baltimore’s Weekly Beauty Contest, 
a musical comedy by Bill Russell, 
Frank Kelly, and Albert Evans. until 
March 29. You, the audience, vote on 
the winner. Spotlighters Theater is 
located at 817 Saint Paul Street, for 
more information, call 410-752-1225. 


An exhibition of miniature furni- 
ture from private collectors has 
opened at the Homewood House 
Museum and will last through March 
29. Admission is $6 for adults, $5 for 
seniors, and $3 for students. Tours 
and afternoon tea can be arranged for 
groups of ten or more for $10 per 
person. Homewood House is open 
Tuesday through Saturday from 11 
a.m.to4p.m.and Sundays from noon 
to 4 p.m. Call 410-516-5589 for mor 

information. 


Come join a dynamic, energetic, and 
growing company: The Cheesecake 
Factory! Benefits available to full- 
time staff. We will be interviewing 
experienced, energetic people. Ap- 
ply in person Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
thru Sat. only 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
at 201 E. Pratt St., Inner Harbor. 


The Smithsonian Institute in Wash- 
ington, D.C. presents “In the Moun- 
tains” through August 2 at the Freer 
Gallery of Art. Twenty-five paintings 
and four objects dating from the sec- 
ond century B.C. to the 1700’s have 
been selected for display in this ex- 
ploration of the depiction of land- 
scape in Chinese art. 


Louie’s the Bookstore Cafe presents 
Louie’s Late Night every night, fea- 
turing The Intoxicats, and Ambient 
Music with DJ Jack Denning, with 
Happy Hour every evening at 10:30 
p-m. Located at 518 N. Charles Street, 
for more information, call 410-962- 
1224 for schedule and more informa- 
tion. , 


Campus Notes 


Got plans for Spring Break? Want to. 
spend time having fun without spend- 
ing a lot of money? Join JHU’s Habi- 
tat for Humanity for a rewarding ~ 
week helping in the effort to 
nate poverty housing. Applications 
are available until February 16 at the 
Levering Union Desk or one of the 
Residential Life Offices, Contact ei- 


elimi- 


ther Antoinette at 410-516-2609 or 
Jodie at 410-516-3130 for more in- 


formation, 


MSE Symposium Committee Chair 
applications are due by Monday, Feb- <2 
ruary 16, fame 


Backpacker Magazine is offeri 2g 
$1000 scholarships to fulltime june ‘ 
lors and seniors. Applicants must 
Maintain at least a 3.0 GPA in any — 
major field of study. The scholarship: . 
program is designed to honor stu- 
dents who have displayed initiative — 


in improving or Protecting the out- — 


doors and the environment by taking ~~ 
sor activities: © 


aleadership role in outdoor activities | 


and encouraging others to the same. — 
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fice of Student Financial Aid (Gar- 
sland Hall). Additional information 
and an application may also be ob- 
“tained on the web at http:// 
www. bpbasecamp.com. The applica- 
‘tion deadline is February 16. 
“chair applications for Culture Fest 
“998 are available in Merryman Hall, 
Sie AMR and Wolman mailrooms, 
‘and in the Bradford. Completed ap- 
‘plications must be submitted to the 
“Student Council Office in Merryman 
Hall by 5 p-m. on February 17. Con- 
stactat Parag at 410-662-0875 formore 
gpformation. 
tii 
petitions for Executive Positions of 
student Council are due to the Stu- 
dent Council Office by 5 p.m. on Feb- 


“| 


“The Howard Hughes Undergradu- 


sate Summer Research Fellowship 


“will be awarding a stipend of $3,000 
sto 25 undergraduates from either the 
“4$chool of Arts and Sciences or the 
{School of Engineering. Students who 
iqualify will conduct laboratory re- 
search with a faculty sponsor. Each 
interested student should submit a 
-completed application, letter of sup- 
|port from alab sponsor, letter of rec- 
~jommendation from a faculty mem- 
“sber, college transcript and a 
three-page proposal outlining the 
~-gesearch project the student will be 
‘sworking on during the summer. 
“Contact Gary K. Ostrander, Asso- 
‘ciate Dean for Research, or Jenny 
Elliott, Administrative Assistant, in 
jMergenthaler Hall Room 224, at 
410-516-8215, or via e-mail at 
jelliott@jhu.edu. Application are 
also available on the web at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~asl/app1.htm. The 
{deadline for submitting applications 
is Friday, February 27. 
The JHU ROTC department is ac- 
cepting applications for two and 
three year merit scholarships worth 
up to $16,000 per year. The scholar- 
shipsalso pay $450 per year for books, 
‘anda $150 per month stipend. Con- 
stact Captain Shear at 410-516-4683 
for more information. The deadline 
“sis the first week of March, so apply 
-how! 


--The Hattie M. Strong Foundation, 
~ dnc. has a Loan Program for Ameri- 
-scan college students studying in the 
-4U.S. orabroad who are entering their 
final year of study in a baccalaureate 
_orgraduate degree program. Appli- 
~ scants.must be enrolled, as full-time 
_astudents; in an accredited four-year 
wollege or grdduate school. The 
maximum loan is $3000. The terms 
-iof repayment are based upon 
monthly income after graduation 
-and are arranged with each indi- 
vidual so as to work a minimum of 
_ thardship. Students should write to 
ithe foundation by March 31, giving 
--abrief personal history, identifica- 
~ytion of the school attended and the 
- subject studied, the date expected 
to complete studies, andthe amount 
_-of funds needed. The enclosure of a 
_-selfaddressed, stamped envelope will 
_ “speed the process. Foreign students 
—temporarily in this country do not 
qualify for loans. Contact Maria 
Dixon or Wendy Russell at SAIS’s 
Office of Financial Aid for more in- 
-formation. 


_ The German Society of Maryland is 
Offering scholarships to under- 
_ graduate and graduate students of 
_ German ancestry residing in Mary- 
dand. Qualifications include a mini- 
mum GPA of 3.0 and at least two 
completed semesters of study. Spe- 
-Gial consideration will be given to stu- 
idents who are studying the German 
language or the culture of German 
speaking countries. Students must file 
the Princeton Financial Aid Form in 
- order to qualify. Write to the German 
Society of Maryland at P.O. Box 
22585, Baltimore, Maryland 21203- 
4585 or call the Society at 410-865- 
0450 for an application. The applica- 
‘tion deadline is April 15. 


‘The Austin Film Festival is currently 
accepting entries in its 1998 Screen- 
Play Competition and Film Com- 


‘Petition. Winners in the screenplay 


Categories (adult and family) receive 


- 


- 


{ 


i. 






i- 
3.3 








the Heart of Film Bronzed Award, 
$4,000 cash, a trip to the Screenwriters 
Conference, and the opportunity to 
Participate in a yearlong mentorship 
Program with the industry’s leading 
Screenwriters. Entry postmark dead- 
line for this competition is May 15, 
1998. All finalists in the film competi- 
- categories (feature, short and stu- 


_ dent short) participate in the festival. 
Feature film winners receive $750; 

Short and student short film winners 
- Teceive $500. The entry deadline for 
is competition is August 7, 1998. 
t Marsha Milam at 512-478- 


security should contact Regine 


a ese 
, 


aut 





in the Housing Office at 410-516- 
2961. Meetings with Carol Mohr ate 
on Mondays at 4 p.m. and on Tues- 


daysat7 p.m. inthe Homewood Con- 
ference Room. 


SAIS’s Multimedia Center is open 
Mondays through Thursdays from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m., Fridays from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and Saturdays from 10a.m. 


to 3:30 p.m. during the spring semes- 
ter. 


A new comprehensive overview of 
Johns Hopkins is now available in a 
single booklet. It’s perfect for use in 
recruiting faculty, staff, and students, 
orienting visitors, and providing 
background about the university to 
anyone who might need it. The 28- 
page, four-color booklet, called sim- 
ply “The Johns Hopkins University,” 
includes historical information, a 
brief look at the entire institution, 
and details about the nine principal 
divisions. There are interesting 
“factoids” and statistical “fast facts,” 
and coverage of the university’s li- 
braries, international campuses, 
and academic centers and institutes. 
There is also a section on The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Health 
System. Copies are available for 
$2.50 each, and the minimum order 
is 10 copies. For orders of 50-99 
copies, the price is $2.25 per copy; 
for orders of 100 or more, $2 per 
copy. Contact Alicia Campbell or 
Gayle Hunter at 410-516-7109 fora 
sample copy. To place an order, 
complete an M&S form and either 
send it to Overview Booklet, Com- 
munications and Public Affairs, 
Homewood campus or fax it to 410- 
516-5251. Please include your 
name, campus address, phone num- 
ber, the quantity you are ordering, 
and a budget number to be charged. 
Your order will be sent through 
campus mail, unless you request 
otherwise. 


The Office of Community Relations 
& Volunteer Services is willing to 
offer a class in American Sign Lan- 
guage again this semester if there 
are at least twelve people willing to 
take it. To date, there are six inter- 
ested people. Call 410-516-4777 for 
more information or if you would 
like to put your name on the list. 


The Second Decade Society is look- 
ing for an exceptional Krieger 
School of Arts & Sciences gradu- 
ating senior and would like your 
help. To help their missions to de- 
velop leadership for the School and 
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by Lynn Temple 


to bridge the gap between life on cam- 
pus and life after graduation, the SDS 
has established a Leadership Award 
to honor a student who has shown 
leadership qualities either at Hopkins 
or in the community and has raised 
the public profile of JHU. The recipi- 
ent will receive $500 and will be hon- 
ored at the University’s Award Cer- 
emony in April. Contact Jill Paulson 
at the SDS to nominate a student. 


Gotan hour to spare? Moveable Feat 
is seeking volunteers available Mon- 
day through Friday to help prepare 
or deliver meals for homebound 
people with AIDS in Baltimore city, 
county, and the surrounding areas. 
Call 410-243-4604 for more infor- 
mation and to find out how valuable 
an hour of your time can be. 


The Baltimore Alumni Chapter is 
offering free tickets to some of its 
alumnievents as part ofanewalumni- 
student interaction initiative. Tick- 
ets will be distributed ona first-come, 
first-served basis. Contact Korkud 
Egrican at 410-516-0363 orvia e-mail 
at korkud@jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


The Center for Alternatives to 
Animal Testing is soliciting pro- 
posals for the 1998-99 grant pe- 
riod. The proposal research should 
provide fundamental knowledge 
needed to develop replacement al- 
ternative tests for safety and/or haz- 
ard evaluation, risk assessment and 
efficacy of commercial products. 
Investigation is encouraged in in 
vitro approaches to evaluating cel- 
lular and target organ toxicity such 
as developing new cell culture sys- 
tems, applying current testing 
methodology to human cells or call 
lines and designing new mechanis- 
tic state-of-the-art methods that 
may utilize cultured cells, computer 
technology, or any other system ap- 
plicable to toxicity/efficacy evalua- 
tion. At the present time, CAAT 
does not fund projects relating to 
carcinogenicity or mutagenicity, or 
those not focused on developing 
testing strategies. The maximum 
grant award for this period is 
$20,000. Applications must be 
placed on a CAAT Pre-proposal 
Abstract Form (98-99) which are 
available from Gloria Mahlstedt at 
CAAT, 111 Market Place, Suite 840, 
Baltimore, MD 21202-6709, by 
phone at 410-223-1693, by fax at 
410-223-1603, or by e-mail at 
gloria@caat.spharbor.jhu.edu. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art (410-396-7100) 
— As part of their Black History Month Celebration, 
the BMA is showing the 1964 film Nothing But A Man, 
the story of an African-American railroad worker 
who encounters more racism than he expects when he 
moves to the South, tonight only (Thursday, February 
19) at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, which cost $4 for students, 
seniors, and BMA members and $5 for the general 
public, are available at the box office. 


The Charles Theatre (1711 North Charles Street, 
410-727-FILM) — Ending today are The Winter Guest 
(7:30 p.m.) starring Emma Thompson and her real- 
life mum and Sally Potter’s un-rated semi-autobio- 
graphical film The Tango Lesson (9:40 p.m.). Begin- 
ning tomorrow (Friday, February 20), see the romantic 
comedy Afterglow, starring Nick Nolte and Julie 
Christie, or Bent, a film about the treatment of homo- 
sexuals in Nazi Germany. Call for show times. 


The Orpheum Cinema (1724 Thames Street, 410- 
732-4614) — Through Sunday (February 22), see the 
1992 Senegalese film Guelwaar (nightly at 7:30 p.m. 
and 9:30 p.m. plus a Saturday matinee). 


The Senator (5904 York Road, 410-435-8338) — 
Believe it or not, they’re still showing Titanic (noon, 
4 p.m. and 8 p.m.). Shouldn’t the ship have sunk by 


now? 


Sony Theatre Rotunda (711 West 40th Street, 
410-235-1800) — Go see The Apostle (1:20 p.m., 4:20 


Balls, 200 W. Pratt St., 576-0721 

Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 
Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 

Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 
Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St., 332-4200 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., 325-7427 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 


Club Midnite, 2548 N. Howard St., 243-3535. Pool, dancing, drink specials. 


Club Charles, 1724 N. Charles St., 727-8815 


The Coffee House at Mays Chapel, 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922-5210 


The Depot, 1728 N. Charles St., 750-6121 

8x10, 8-10 E. Cross St., 625-2000, Great live bands. 
Fat Lulu’s, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665 

Fells Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, Fells Pt., 327-8800 
Flamingo Lounge, 405 E. Baltimore St., 850-1108. 


Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., 276-3865. 
Memory Lane, 1433 Hamburg St., 837-5070, 18+ w/ID 
New Haven Lounge, Northwood Shopping Center, 1551 Havenwood Rd., 


366-7416. 
9:30 Club, 815 V. St., N.W., D.C. (202)393-0930. 


Orpheus, 1001 E. Pratt at Exeter, 276-5599. Dance club. 


Mick O’Shea’s, 328 N. Charles St., 539-7504 


Paradox, 1310 Russell St., 837-9110. Huge warehouse turned dance club. 
The Ruby Lounge at Donna’s Mt. Vernon, 802 N. Charles St., 539-8051. 
Slapstix Comedy Club The Brokerage, 34 Market Place, 659-7527. 
Spike & Charlie’s Cabaret; 1225 Cathedral St; 752-8144: + 5 y eee w 
Wharf Rat, 801 S. Ann St., Fells Pt!, 276-9034. ~ 







Pick of the Week: 


Silver Anniversary of Student Academy 
Awards Now Underway 





Columbia _ . 


An extensive range of graduate and under- 
graduate courses in 28 departments. Call 
today for a bulletin—or check the web for 
complete course listings and an application. 


p.m., 7:20 p.m., and 10 p.m.), which was written and 
directed by and stars Robert Duvall, or Four Days in 
September (2 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., and 9:30 p.m.), 
which is based on the true story surrounding the 1969 
kidnapping of the American Ambassador to Brazil. 


Towson Commons (York Road & Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, 410-825-5233) — Showing this week are: The 
Apostle (12:45 p.m., 3:50 p.m., 7:20 p.m. and 10:15 p.m.), 
Blues Brothers 2000 (1:30 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7 p.m. and 
9:50 p.m.), Good Will Hunting (1 p.m., 2:40 p.m.,4 p.m., 
5:25 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 8:10 p.m. and 10:10 p.m.), Great 
Expectations (12:05 p.m., 2:50 p.m., 5:10 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
and 10:10 p.m.), Oscar and Lucinda (12:30 p.m. 3:20 
p.m., 6:40 p.m. and 9:30 p.m.), Sphere (1:15 p.m., 4:10 
p.m., 6:50 p.m. and 9:40 p.m.), and Spice World (12:10 
p.m., 2:20 p.m. and 4:30 p.m.). On Friday and Saturday 
only, see Senseless (1:30 p.m., 3:30 p.m., 5335 p.m., 7:40 
p.m., 9:50 p.m. and 12 p.m.). 


United Artists at Harbor Park (55 Market Street, 
410-837-3500) — Showing this week are: Blues Brothers 
2000 (2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m.), Deep Rising (1:30 p.m., 4 
p.m., 6:30 p.m. and 10:10 p.m.), Fallen (4:45 p.m. and 
10:10 p.m.), Palmetto (1:50 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:40 p-m.and 
10:15 p.m.), The Replacement Killers (12:45 p.m.,3p.m., 
5:10 p.m., 7:20 p.m., and 9:30 p.m.), Senseless (1 p.m., 
2:10 p.m., 3:10 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 5:20 p.m., 7 p.m., 8 p.m., 
9:10 p.m. and 10:20 p.m.), Sphere (1 p.m., 4 p.m., 7 p.m. 
and 10 p.m.), Titanic (1:10 p.m., 5p.m.and 9 p.m.), and 
The Wedding Singer (12:50 p.m., 3:10 p.m., 5:30 p.m., 
7:45 p.m. and 10 p.m.). 


LOVE MOVIES? 
HAVE A WACKY 
SENSE OF 
HUMOR? 


We're looking | 


for anew movie 
columnist. 


el mile) c=) 
Taieleurlicele 
contact Rachel 
Colm ColUi ave Rel 
516-6000. 





Take a look at what we're offering 
this summer: 


ttalian 15th-century painting and sculpture 
poetry 


Philosoot ig 
Don Quixote and the Renaissance imagination 
The culture of ancient Egypt 





The Twenty-fifth Annual Student 
Academy Awards competition is now under- 
way, with applications available and regional 
coordinators in place to accept entries and 
answer questions from interested students. 
The competition is sponsored by the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and 
the Academy Foundation. 

“The Student Academy Awardsis one 
of the programs the Academy is most proud 
of. And a number of our winners have gone 
on to great success in the entertainment in- 
dustry,” siad Richard Miller, Awards Admin- 
istration Director. “For the competition’s sil- 
ver anniversary, we'll be trying to make things 
even more exciting for our winners. 

For the program, the country is di- 
vided into three regions and students sub- 
mitting films must first compete in the ap- 
propriate regional competition. Winning 
films from each of the three regions will then 
compete as national finalists. These films will 
be screened at the Academy’s headquarters 
in Beverly Hills, California, and voted upon 
bythe Academy membership—the same film 
artists and craftspeople who vote to select 
Oscar-winning films. 

Region Two encompasses the follow- 
ing states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado,Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Colombia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 


South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 


mont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. ; 
The regional coordinators are Dan 


Ladely at the Mary Riepma Ross Film Theater 


at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, and 
Barbara Scharres at the Film Center of the 
School of The Art Institute of Chicago. 


Films may be entered in one of four 
categories: alternative, animation, documen- 
tary or dramatic. To be eligible, films of 16mm 
or larger must be produced within the cur- 
riculum ofan accredited college or university, 
in a student-teacher relationship, and must 
have been completed after April 1, 1997. All 
Region Two entries must be received at the 
regional center by 5:00 p.m. April 1, 1998. 

Students ultimately selected as na- 
tional winners will be flown to Los Angeles to 
participate in a week of industry-related ac- 
tivities and social events that will culminate 
June 14 with the awards presentation cer- 
emony at the Academy’s Samuel Goldwyn 
Theater. Aongwith their trophies, Gold Medal 
winners in each of the four categories receive 
$2000; Silver Medal winners take home $1,500, 
and Bronze Medal recipients are awarded 
$1000. An Honorary Foreign Student Award 
will also be presented at the June ceremony, as 
will the Directors Guild of America’s Student 
Film Award. . 

Students interested in entering the 
competition should send their application 
request, along witha self-addressed, stamped 
(55 cents) business-size envelope to: 
Academy of Motion Picture of Arts and Sci- 
ences 3 
8949 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 

Region Two Coordinator Dan Ladely 
can be reached at (402) 472-5353. He will 
accept all Region Two entries. Coordinator 
Barbara Scharres can be reached to answer 
questions and for entry information only at 
(312) 443-3735. 

The Student Academy Awards were 
established by the Academy in 1972 to sup- 
port and encourage excellence in filmmaking 
at the collegiate level. 


—Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences, Beverly Hills, California. 





becoming a Visiting Student at Columbia. 





Johns Hopkins 
Catholic Community 





Democracy in classical Athens 
Screenwriting: from pitch to outline 
Charles Dickens 

Film and the Beat Generation 
Minds and machines 

The actor's craft 


Find these courses and all the rest 
in our 1998 Bulletin. 


ama. Continuing Education and Special Programs 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


— February 25" — 


12:05 PM 


Glass Pavilion 


Ash Distribution Service (appx. 2 hour) 


All Are Welcome 
Celebrant: Fr. Charles 'Riepe 
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Drabble by Kevin Fagan} 


Aries: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

Worth will start to seem relative 
this week when the cashier at Royal 
looks at your twenty-dollar bill like 
it’s foreign currency. 

Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 

It may feel funny at first when you 
rub the baby-smooth skin of your 
newly shorn skull, but you'll soon 
realize you made the right choice. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

To get the most out of your day, 
make sure it includes a lot of coffee 
anda fair amount of Cocteau Twins 
or similar bliss. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Miss the odd smell of your high school 
cafeteria? What was that smell, anyway? 
Like the Go-Go’s and your first kiss, it 
belongs to a past you can never regain. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 

A sure-fire way to judge a man’s 
character is to ask him whether he 
thinks the Spice Girls have talent as 
musicians. 

Virco: (AuGuST 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Test your strength: try lifting 
Gilman hall and carrying it across 
the quad. What matters isn’t muscle, 








Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
For the last time, don’t try to hug the First 
Lady in a crowd without properly intro- 
ducing yourself first. It’s a terrible breach 
of etiquette that might get you shot. 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Sweet Jesus, did you really think it was 
a good idea to give your advisor that 
wedgie!? If you don’t apologize soon, it 
might be to late. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
In times like these, you may be tempted to 
hideinyourroom, eatingnothingbutramen 
and Fritos. Trust your instincts on this one: 
ramen has the carbohydrates you need. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Dig those New Kids on the Block, don’t 
you? Yeah, they were cool... before they 


to see a great band go down like that. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Go crazy this week and start practicing for 
nextseason’scorridadetoros. Youmayhave 
missed Moxy Friivous, but you can still be 
king of your own personal Spain. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Ecstasy can be yours this week if you 
drop out of school and become a stunt 
pilot. Barring that, it’s probably more 


sold out. It’s saddening, and humbling, | 


but whether or not you believe. 


No, HE'S NOT 


AVAILABLE 


Valentine’s day just passed us, but 
it is not too late to present to youa 
quiz relating to some of the most 
classic love stories ever created by 
William Shakespeare. 


1) Romeo and Juliet, the most 
timeless of these love stories, of 
course follows the good old classic 
logic that love begets violence. 
Name two characters other than 
Romeo and Juliet to die in this tale 
of “star-crossed lovers.” 


2) King Lear offers a view of a 
different type of love story, the love 
between a father and a daughter. 
Lear seeks to end his kingship as he 
is quite old, and to determine how 
to divide the kingdom by asking 
his daughters how much they love 
him. What are his three daughters’ 
names? 


3) Which of the three daughters 
was true in her expression of her 
love for her father? Which charac- 
ter defends her when she is disin- 
herited? 


4) In Othello, after marrying 
Desdemona, Othello is accused of 
sorcery. Fortunately for him, the 
Turks attack and he is the only one 
qualified to lead the defense of 
Venice. What Venetian stronghold 
was threatened by the Turks? 


5) Hamlet, yet another great love 
story, is one of Shakespeare’s most 
familiar. Everyone seems familiar 
with the lines, “Alas, poor Yorick, I 
knew him well...” Of course there is 
something terribly wrong with this 
quote. What is it? 


6) There have been four notable 
movie versions of the movie Ham- 
let : a 1948 British version, a 1969 
British version, a 1990 American 
version, and the most recent 1995 
three-hour version. The two ear- 


— lier versions starred actors who 


would later have the honor of be- 
ing knighted. Name them as wellas 
the director of the 1990 version 
starring Mel Gibson. 


7) In the play Twelfth Night, 


there were twins who, although they — 


were brother and sister, could 
barely be distinguished. What are 
these characters’ names and what 


tragedy separates them from one 


UM... Pe TTSBURGCH 2? wEEL, 
VoL TELL HIM Yeu carcee — 


another? 


8) The Taming of the Shrew was 
made into a movie by one of the 
greatest director’s of all time, 
Franco Zeffirelli. He was the same 
director to make the 1968 version 
of Romeo and Juliet. What actor 
and actress played the two leads in 
Taming of the Shrew? What actor 
appeared in both Romeo and Juliet 
and in Taming of the Shrew? 


9) The couple that is the answer 
to question eight also appeared in 
a 1966 black and white film that 
won five Oscars. These Oscars in- 
cluded the award for art direction 
(Richard Sylbert), cinematography 
(Haskell Wexler), and costumes 
(Irene Sharaff). What was the name 
of this movie and who directed it? 


10) Franco Zeffirelli’s version 


of Romeo and Juliet was presented . 


as a third-person narrative. This 
aspect of the film made the story 
seem more mystical and tragic. 
Who narrated the story? 


11) Sorry, but there are more 
Zeffirelli questions to come. He di- 
rected a 1986 Italian version of 
Othello which was more of a film- 
ing of the opera based on 
Shakespeare’s play. Who wrote the 
opera Othello? Who sang the title 
role? 


12) Orson Welles also directed 
a 1952 film version of Othello with 
himself cast as the title role. Orson’s 
first movie was Citizen Kane. One 
of the actors from Citizen Kane 
made a cameo appearance in 
Othello as a senator. Who was it? 


13) Quentin Tarantino managed 
to sneak into a film based on a 
Shakespearean play. He is not the 
only one to lend his visage to this 
terrible retelling of a fine play. 
Woody Allen, Norman Mailer, 
Kate Mailer, Burgess Meredith, 
Molly Ringwald and Peter Sellars 
all also appear in this film. Who 
directed this film which can only 
be called a flop, and which play was 
it a retelling of? 


14) There has only been one film 
version of the play Much Ado about 
Nothing . It was directed by Ken- 
neth Branagh, and starred Denzel 


of the same old shit. 
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Washington, Emma Thompson, 
Michael Keaton, Keanu Reeves and 
Robert Sean Leonard. Where was 
this movie filmed? Kenneth 
Branagh is no stranger to 
Shakespearean productions; in ad- 
dition to starring in quite a few of 
them on stage, he has appeared in 
three other Shakespearean dramas 
on film. Name all three of these 
films. 


15) Shakespeare’s classic tale of 
the love of power and the paranoia 
and violence it can induce is 
Macbeth. There have been two film 
adaptations of this play, one made 
in 1948 and another made in 1971. 
The latter was far more violent than 
the former, but the former was far 
more visually interesting as a film. 
Both were directed by people who 
could only be considered geniuses. 
Name the directors of the respec- 
tive films. 


16) In T.S. Eliot’s poem, “The 
Wasteland,” there is at least one 
reference to Shakespeare. The line 
following the reference in question 
is “it’s so elegant. So Intelligent.” 
Quote the line that contains the 
reference. 


17) Complete the first quatrain of 
the sonnet that begins “Shall I com- 
pare thee to a summer’s day...” 


The answer’s to last week’s quiz are 

1, Naismith; Massachusetts 2. Chi- 
cago Packers 3. Anthony 4. Michael 
Jordan (White Sox); Danny Ainge 
(Toronto Blue Jays) 5. Houston Com- 
ets; Van Chancellor6. Gene Hackman; 
Dennis Hopper 7. Kadeem Hardison 
8. Ex-Celtics: Cousy and Bird; College 
Coaches: Pitino, Tarkanian and 
Knight; Players: Shaq and Anfernee 
Hardaway. 9. Red Aurbach 10. Col- 
lege: Dean Smith UNC. NBA: Lenny 
Wilkens, currently Atlanta Hawks 11. 
Wilt Chamberlain 12. LSU 13. Denis 
Rodman (Bulls, Pistons) and David 
Robinson.* 14. Jerry West 15. Mead- 
owlark Lemon 

*Hakeem Olajuawon had a higher 
reboundingaverage than Robinson the 
year Robinson won, but was injured 
and therefore did not play enough 
games for his rebounding average to 
qualify. tae 
The winner of last week’s quiz 
was Sean Caughey. 
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ara and Allan would like to 

dedicate this week’s recipe 

to Bob Ehrlich and the 

Manekin Corporation, be- 

cause everybody makes mis- 
takes, but mistakes can hurt. 

Two weeks ago, we ran a recipe for 
scones, complete with a little 
sconucopia graphic. The recipe called 
for three tablespoons of butter, but 
somehow we typed “c” where we 

” “a” where we meant 


meanttotype“t,” “u 
“a,” and “p” where we meant 


to type “a, 
to type “blespoons.” 

For all of our readers who started 
making scones with three cups of 
butter: A quick fix is to multiply the 
quantities of all the other ingredients 
by eight. However, some may choose 
to use three anda quarter tablespoons 
of butter in the printed recipe. 

We promise, however, that this 
week’s recipe for pea soup contains 
no mistakes. 

(Oh, yeah, and keep reading for a 
special bonus joke about pea soup at 
the end of the recipe!) 

Sara brings you the recipe because 
pea soup. has always had a special 


' méahing for her. If you like pea soup’ 
more‘than Sara’ does—which you” 


must, because she hates the stuff— 
you'll love this week’s recipe. 

Everybody’s got at least one trau- 
matic story about his or her child- 
hood. The thing is, most involve 
death, puberty, or maybe large dogs. 
Sara’s is about pea soup. 


StickWorld 
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It ain't easy being green 


It comes down to the fact that, 
theoretically, pea soup shouldn’t be 
all that bad. Peas are the official veg- 
etable of the News-Letter Features sec- 
tion, so how much worse could they 
get if you just mash them up? 

Somehow, itis bad, really bad. Just 
thinking about that vile bile triggers a 
gag reflex for Sara. 

Did her mother care’ about that 
when she made the green goo every 
other month? No. 

In fact, instead of just making this 
twenty minute quicky of a recipe, 
Sara’s mom put the soup in a Crock 
Pot and let it simmer for twelve hours 
before serving. The smell saturated 
everything: the furniture, her cloth- 
ing, the cat. 

And Sara still can’t get over it. 
Mention pea soup, and she nearly 
starts crying. 

So, make the soup. It’s great. Just 
don’t invite Sara over. (Actually, that’s 
a great plan even without the soup.) 


Blender Pea Soup 


} Beh? DPF PIER PEAS Mn ove: 


2 cups mi 

1 tablespoon flour 

2 tablespoons butter (do NOT use 
two cups!) 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 

1/8 teaspoon pepper 

1 small onion, quartered 

Optional garnishes: 
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chopped parsley 


aay 


First (and this is the fun part), 
break apart the package of frozen peas { 
with a fork or knife, and set the big, 
mess aside for a minute. ) 

Put one cup of milk and the rest of ; 
the ingredients, sans peas, into the, 
blender in the order they’re written; 
down. Cover the top of the machine, ; 
turn on the motor, and blend. 

Continue to blend while gradually; 
adding half of the peas. Use a rubber ; 
spatula to scrape down sides of con- ; 
tainer so that ingredients will become, 
evenly mixed. It should take about a 
minute to a minute and a half until’ 


SARABILLARD & « 
ALLANMASSIE 
Eat This! 


the contents are thoroughly blended.7 

Now, empty all of this goo into a 
one and a half quart saucepan. i 
’ Then, pour in the second cup of 
milk into the blender. Start up the 
motor while adding the remainings 
peas. i iy 
Stir the contents of the container : 
into the saucepan mixture. Bring to a2 
boil, stirring occasionally. é 
Serve immediately, and top it alls 
off with some parsley, if you want. > 
t 


Bonus joke: Tell your friend to say: 
“pea soup” after everything you say? 
and then ask these specific questions: 


What'd you eat for breakfast? 


”Pea soup.” 3 
What'd you have for lunch? z 
“Pea soup.” } 


What'd you have for dinner? ui 
“Pea soup.” 
What'd you do after all that? 

“Pee soup.” al 
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My dad spends a lot of 
time in the bathroom. 















Last Wednesday 
morning he was in there for 
an hour, 


ee 


That’s nothing.... One 
day 3 weeks ago. He went 
in at 8:45 am and stayed till 
5:00 PM. He finished his 
real estate correspondence 
course, prepared for the 
State exam, took the exam 
with his laptop computer 
and received his license a 
week later... 
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At least, he didn’t have 
to slip out of work to go to 
the bathroom. 
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sing is offered free of 


staff, and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins 
titutions. All free classifieds must include 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to 
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F Allclassified advertisements are dueb 
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' jn the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Campus Box #1230 

3400 N. Charles Street 
‘Baltimore, MD 21218 


felp Wanted. | 


Network Resources Inc. seeking 
graduate/undergraduate stu- 
dents interested in working as 
tutors/mentors. Responsibilities 
yary from working with families 
to teaching classes. Compensa- 
tion ranges from $10-$18/hr. In- 
terested? Fax resumes to Ralph at 
703-276-1818 or e-mail at 
network@nicom.com. We want 
your perspective of success. 


www.nuthought.com/network. 
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Support self-sufficiency with dig- 
‘nity. A PEOPLE UNITED seeks 
‘JHU Public volunteers for posi- 
‘tion in retail or wholesale divi- 
‘sions. $7-$10 hour. APU 
“providese technical assistance 
‘and US markets to third-world 
‘eraftspeople. 516 N Charles St. 
‘Pax 410-727-4472. 


Fantastic Internships-National 
marketing firm targeting college 
~ students has fantastic internships 
available to assist with coordina~ 
tion of web project/edit, write & 
research national publication/re- 
search design. Must be college 
“Student or graduate, have good 
organizational/communication/ 
computer skills (Mac +). 20 -40 
-hrs/week. F/T potential. Fax re- 
“Sume/ cover letter (410) 625- 
0065, attn: Mary Conway. 


Teach children about the envi- 
-fonment. Irvine Nature Center, 
Baltimore, MD seeks interns to 
Start February, June, and Sep- 
tember, 1998. Stipend. Call Joe 
“Harber at 410-484-2413. email: 
_ joeyharber@aol.com. 


- WANTED: Volunteer for exercise 
-Ptogram at out-patient dialysis 
“center. 1-2 hours per week. Brief 
-walk from campus. Call Richard 
at 410-235-1768. 


OFFICE ASST. , part-time. Must 
‘be dependable and have own 
_transp. Flexible schedule. = In- 
terest/backgrd in statistics 
or math helpful but not neces- 
‘Sary. Call 410-435-7166 or 
_jfitzg|@alumni.umbc.edu. 


HELP WANTED...Men/Women 
earn $375 weekly processing/as- 
sembling Medical I.D. Cards at 
home. Immediate openings, your 
local area. Experience unneces- 
sary, will train. Call Medicard 1- 
541-386-5290 Ext. 118M. 


Hopkins student looking for 
Cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 
-Sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum 
~ Erikson hand set leather case, 
~ Cigarette lighter adapter, new 1n 
~ box. Cost $200, sell $120. 410- 
~ 592-8608. 


~ VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. To- 
tally bedridden young man in 
~ downtown nursing home desper- 
ately needs regular visitors. 
“Woody” has muscular dystro- 
_ phy, mild mental retardation and 
~ difficulty communicating due to 
a breathing machine. He loves 
_ Barney, children’s videos, music 


~ & more. Please call 410-385-3310 
_ 48 soon as possible. 


~ Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
~ Must be available Mon. 9-2; 

s flexible. 











Call Sally, (410) 825- 
ih aH 


e 
red. $5.50/hr. Rodgers - 


| Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 


er column inch. A Displ: i 
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ad, or any classified 


y 5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www. jhu.edu/~newslett 


9011. 


$1000’s Possible Typing. Part 
TIme. At Home. Toll Free, 1- 
800-218-9000 Ext. T-7836 for 
Listings. 


Merchandise 
Market 


Mercury Grand Marquis 4-dr Ex- 
cellent shape; low mileage. $9800 
OBO. Call Robert @ 410-727-4471. 





Packard Bell 486-DX 66 mhz, 500 
MB RAM. Sound card, color moni- 
tor, speakers, joystick, CD-ROM. 
Fax-modem, color printer, Win- 
dows 95, Word, Printshop etc. All 
for $380. Call 410-467-9376. 


1988 Plymouth Sundance. Two 
door hatchback. A.T., A.C., 76 K. 
Runs and looks great. $1475.00. 
410-435-2575. 


1976 AMC Hornet 4 Door Wagon. 


Six Cylinder Automatic. Good con- 


dition. 410-435-2822. 


Autobody. Minor damage and rust 
repair/paint. Guaranteed lowest 
prices. 10% discount. 410-435- 
Whey 


Two 9 X 12 carpets, light and dark 
grey. $45 each, 410-243-21832. 


‘84 Mercedes Benz 300D. Turbo, 
garage kept, second owner, all 
records, MD inspected $6500; ‘87 
Subaru GL. 4 dr., 5 spd., 112K miles, 
2nd owner, MD inspected, stereo/ 
cassette. AC. $2000. 410-549-7252/ 
I.m. 


‘92 Plymouth Voyager, 94 k, trans- 
ferable warranty to 100k, one owner, 
in great running condition, hand 
controls and motorcart lift that 
owner can remove, new transmis- 
sion, brakes, tirps, muffler: $3500. 
Call Dixon at 410-825-8038 or fax 
at JHU, 410-516-6828. 


Amplifiers. Peavy. Guitar. 75 Watt. 
Clean, with improved speaker. $100. 
Spectrum, bass. $50. Call 
410-366-4110 or 
cush@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


85 Nissan Sentra Wagon, blue, 5 
doors, automatic, 130 K miles, new 
tires, runs great, $990 or best offer. 
Call 410-203-9818 or 
email:yuehong@aplcenmp.apl jhu.edu. 


Sharp fax machine, 2 year old, ask 
for $200 or best offer. Call 410-203- 


9818. 


GE Answer machine +telephone, 2 
year old, ask for $50 or best offer. 
Call Hong, 410-203-9818. 


Seized Cars from $175. Porsches, 
Cadillacs, Chevys, BMW’s, Cor- 
vettes. Also Jeeps, $ WD’s. Your 
Area. Toll Free 1-800-218-9000 Ext. 
A-7836 for current listings. 


Pro-Series 486 SX computer. 120 
MB hard drive, 8MB RAM, 16 bit 
sound card, 4X CD-Rom drive, ste- 
reo speakers, super VGA 14” color 
monitor, 3-1/2” and 5-1/4” floppy 
disk drives, expansion’ slots, 
Panasonic 24 pin printer. MS-Win- 
dows & DOS 5.0, disks and manu- 
als. $650 takes all. Call 410-256- 
1647. 


Moving sale: window curtains ($15) 
radiocassette ($15), lamps ($20), 
bed linen, tableware OBO, 410-662- 
7742. 
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Movado watch, beautiful two-tone 
ladies watch, gold dial, retail over 
$600, sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather 
purse, made in Italy-good condi- 
tion, $54 obo; some Versace items 
(belt, shirts). Great Christmas 
items. Contact Howard,email: 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 
doors, automatic, air conditioner, 
ABS, 59,000 miles, excellent condi- 
tion, $12,900/best offer. Call DI 410- 
889-0301 (after 6 p.m. or 
diw@jhu.edu. 


Full-sized sharp digital microwave 
with carousal for sale. Excellent con- 
dition, including original packag- 
ing. White w/ clock/time. Asking 
$50. Ergonomic chair for $10! Grey 
upolstery on knee and seat pads. 
Adjustable and on wheels. Please 
contact Christopher: 
cgardner@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. or 
410-243-3208. 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561. 


Sofa 78” for $35. Basic color is beige 
with various designs throughout. 
Call 410-662-6641. 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 
(w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 
mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972 in 
perfect condition. Reasonably 
priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid. $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445....., 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 


‘Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 


zoom. $200 obo. Email 


cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu. 


2-16 megs EDO 60 ns ram-$50 each. 
TV card $50. 410-563-9597, 
lle@jhsph.edu. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 
p.m. Mon-Fri. 


Beginner 4 pctempro drumset. Base 
drum 20,” tom 12,” snare 14,” floor 
tom 16,” Ludwig drum heads, white 
pearl, $350 (negotiable). Call 410- 
252-7445. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 


Roommates 
Wanted 


Walk to JHU. Large, sunny room 
available in great rowhouse in a safe, 
quiet neighborhood. Hardwood 
floors, newly painted, new kitchen 
appliances,k washer/dryer, 11/2bath, 
small fenced in yard, parking avail- 
able. $375/mo. & utilities. 410-235- 
9349. Available immediately. 





ROOMATE WANTED: Penthouse 
apartment, very large terrace w/view 
of city, private bath, Guilford/JHU- 
$600/month, call Chris at 410-243- 
2408. 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, 
1BA house near JHU and shuttle. 
$250/mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 
(eve) or yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed 
to share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, 
W/D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. 
Please call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. + 1/3 util. WD, plentiful 


parking. Avail Jan.1. 410-235-4652. 


hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


Owings Mills-Female to share huge 
2 BR apt beginning Jan. Own BR, 
bath, W/D, near Metro. $475 + 1/2 
util. Call Penny 410-902-6554. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or 
page Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


N/S female wanted to share large, 
lovely 3 br/2 ba apt, d/w, w/d, $306/ 
mo. Available 11/1. 410-235-9126. 


One housemate needed, safe area 
Charles Village, W/D, DW, A/C, 
newly-remodeled kitchen/baths, 
$265/mo. Phone evenings, Judy 
337-7052. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 





Professional couple to share his- - 


toric Roland Park home. Entire 
third floor--2 bedrooms, large 
study, b/r pllus use of spacious 
first floor dining, kitchen, living 
rooms with f/p. Use of laundry, 
light cleaning provided. Perfect 
for visiting faculty. References, 
deposit required. 410-889-4308. 
$1000 mo. includes utilities. 


For Rent: 3,435, -and.6..BR 
rowhouse close to campus. Within 
W/D, DW, and alarm systems. 
Available 6/1. 410-889-5759 or 
gdgaddy@ad.com. 


Leaving the country for good; stu- 
dio sublet avail. for Jan & Jul. 
Walk to JHU (the Marylander). 
Gas/heat/water inc. Pay $420/mo. 
may have all my stuff (mattress, 
tv, table, chairs, microwave, 
kitchen, apt, etc. Contact 410- 
235-9078/mindraya@jhsph.edu. 


500 block N. Washington, 3BR, 
2.5 BA, TH, newly renovated, near 
JHU security guard. 410-955- 
3968, Oleg. 


Free furnished efficiency apt. 
(Roland Park) plus small stipend 
in exchange 16 1/2 hours 
childcare, housekeeping, errands, 
etc. Must be student, non-smoker 
with safe care. Call 467-0800 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 

1 Bdrm, freshly painted and im- 
proved walk to campus, 3205 
Guilford Ave. #1. $415 includes 
heat & hot water, 410-560-2883. 


2 Bdrm, newly renovated 
aparment for rent. Walk to cam- 
pus, 3205 Guilford Ave #2. $438 
includes heat & hot water, 410- 
560-2883. 


Available for sublet. 1BR in a 3 
BR/2 BA apt. at 404, Ambassador 
APts, Baltimore MD 21218. From 
Dec. 25th ‘97-Jan 28th ‘98. Rent 
$310 (including water and heat) 
+ utilities. Contact Umang 
Anand, Phone number 410-516- 
5427 (O) 410-889-5620 (H), 
umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse with a family 
room, Features, new gas stove, 
ceiling fan, vinyl floor, refrigera- 
tor, washer & dryer, gas heat, cac, 
new carpet, remodeled bathroom, 
1 1/2 bath. Nice size backyard 
with shed. Call Earl and Sandy, 
410-282-7252. 


Faculty on leave rents his up- 
dated townhouse (furnished 2 






bedrooms + office) in Federal Hill 
to reliable tenant (ideal for visit- 
ing faculty or researcher) from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12, 
1998 from March 21 to August 
26,1998. $800/1000+ utilities ne- 
gotiable. t/410-727-7794. 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park- 
ing, AC, all appliances (including 
W/D). For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674 
for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Se- 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across 
the street from the lacross field 
at 104 W. University Pkwy. For 
more informationcall Joslin@ 
410-467-7816 or email 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Oakenshawe EOG, Sunny com- 
pletely updated 5 br, 3 new baths, 
new island kitchen, private brick 
courtyard, 2 car garage with re- 
mote entry, $109,000. 410-243- 
1194, 


Twin bed, sofabed, entertainment 
center, tables, tv, vacuum cleaner, 
carpets, air conditioner & more 
18monthsold.OBO. 410-662-7742, 
cmathis@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Completely renovated, large 
3BR, DD Bing $250/ 
room+tutils., 410-534-7954. 


Travel/Spring 
Brea 
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#1 SPRING BREAK***DON”T 
GET  BURNED***SunSplash 
Tours!! THE RELIABLE SPRING 
BREAK* €O. 12 YEARS EXP: 
Hottest Destinations! LOWEST 
PRICES! FREE Trips, Parties- 
Drinks!!!! SunSplash 1-800-426- 
7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


Spring Break-Cancun and Nassau 
from $399. Air, hotel, transfers, 
parties, and more! Organize small 
group--earn FREE trips plus 
commisions! Call 1-800-Spring 
Break or 1-800-777-4642. 


**Spring Break ‘98 Get Going!!! 
Cancun, Jamaica, Bahamas, & 
Florida. Group Discounts & Free 
Drink Parties! Sell 5 & go free! 
Book Now!!! Visa/MC/Disc/ 
Amex, 1-800-234-7007.http:// 
www.endlesssumertours.com. 


CANCUN ' BAHAMAS 
24 HOURS OF 
FREE DRINKS! 


from $299! 
includes RT air, hotel, 24 hours of free 
drinks and weekly party schedule of 
spring break events! Organize 15 
freinds and EARN A FREE TRIP! 


CLASS ‘ravel 


“Tm FON! 












Space ts Emited! Call now!! 
800283925411 


0+ e-ermall ts at SALES@CLASSTRAVEL.COM™ 


SPRING BREAK! 


930 Conmnonwenith Awe Sewth, 


Bowen. MA G2235 
MonFri Seip, Set 124 ET 


**Spring Break ‘98 Get Going!!! 
Panama City beachfront 
hotels from $99! 7 nights 
beachfront, Daily free drink 
parties, & totally free cover at 
best bars! Visa/MC/Disc/Amex, 
1-800-234-7000. 
www.endlesssummertours.com 

Spring Break “98. Discount Travel 
Great deals! Book early! Don’t de- 
lay! http://1st-SpringBreak.com 


SPRING BREAK 
Cancun — Crom $399 
damaica ram $897 
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1-800-23 7007 
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TREKAMERICA-Multi-activity 
Adventure Tours-Hike, bike, horse- 
back ride, raft, and more in 
America’s most exquisite places. 
USA, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize! 
TrekAmerica and Footloose. 800- 
221-0596, www.trekamerica.com. 
email: info@trekamerica. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the Office 
of Student Employment and : 
Payroll Services at 516-5411. « 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 
Hall. 

For more information call 410- 

366-4425, 


Lost and Found 


The following is a list of un- 
claimed 
items and the location where : 

they were found from Sep- 

tember 4 to September 19. : 
Contact the Security Office at : 
516-4600 to claim property. - 
The Security Office is located | 
behind Shriver Hall. 


Personals 


ADOPTION. Pregnant, but not : 
ready to be a parent? Please con- ; 
sider adoption. We will give you * 
respect and no pressure. We will : 
give your child love, security,and : 
aterrific brother. Ongoing contact 
possible. Can pay medical and le- 
gal. Call Melinda & Joe (JHU grad) 
toll-free at 1-888-287-3336. 


Hello ladies-SWCM, Hopkins grad, 
hard-working, professional seeks a 
nice lady for friendship, dating, or 
relationship. Please write to: M.P., 
193B N. Dairy Rd., Beltsville, MD 
20705. 





Services 





Miami only $79 o.w. Mexico/Car- 
ibbean or San Juan $200 r.t. Europe 
$179 o.w. Other world wide desti- 
nations cheap. ONLY TERROR- 


ISTS sGET YOU} DHERE 
CHEAPER! Air Tech (212) 219- 
7000. (800) 575-LECGH: 


www.airtech.com. 


$$$ EASY MONEY!!! I will pay $30 
for your phone book. Call Lee 
Ramsey collect at 423-577-7237. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE re- 
lieves tension, reduces stress. 
Charles Village by appoitment. Gift. 
certificates available. Mim Caris, 
AMTA Certified Massage Practitio- 
ner. 410-235-9081. E 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE, super 
rates and friendly service for city 
and county residents. Auto Home 
and Renters Insurance. Call today 
for comparison, 410-433-9700. 


Experienced graduate student 
wishes to help undergraduates 
having trouble studying chemistry 
.Call 410-467-8520 lateatnight or 
e-mail Myk1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


General Notices 





Enhance your knowledge 
of Tropical Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins School of | 
Hygiene and Public Health’s. 
Summer Institute in Tropi-’ 
cal Medicine and Public 
Health 
July 6-August 29,1998 
Angelissa Johnson 
JH 
School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 
615 N. Wolfe St. Room _ 
PN WP QOON 
Baltimore , MD 21205 
(410) 614-3959 
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